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NEW "PARTNER-PLAIDS" 

Pondicton precision-lailors two great 
jacket casuals . . . one for men . . . 
one for women . . . but both in the same six 
Pendleton-loomed, richly original 
plaids and two clan tartans of tinest 
pure virgin wool. Make your 
partnerships, now! Her famed 
4y*er jacket. 1 7.95 and 
companion-color skirt. 14.95, 
His rugged Topsier jacket. 1 7.50 
and color-blended 
Pendleton slacks. 


PAT ON THE BACK 


A salute from the editors to men and women of 
all ages who have fairly earned the good opinion 
of the world of sport, if not its tallest headlines 



RITA HOLMES 

Rita Holmes is a pretty tap and musIcaNcomedy dance in- 
structor from Leyton, near London, who never took much 
interest in snooker (a variant of pool) until she saw a 
championship match three years ago. Rita was impressed, 
took a year’s coaching from a local expert and in 1953 
won the British women's amateur title on her first try. 



MEG DAVIS 

Meg Davis, 8, of Philadelphia is the latest 
member of the famed Kelly family to en- 
ter competitive sports. Granddaughter of 
Olympic Oarsman John B. Kelly Sr., she 
makes her figure skating debut this month. 


THE LEBELS 


Skaters Leo Lebel, 24, and sister Aldrina, 
23, made off with the world barrel jumping 
championships. Leo’s best (28 feet 7 Inches) 
broke a world record after Aldrina made 
18 feet 3 inches for a new women's mark. 
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ED CONLIN. co-captaii 


JIMMY JEMAIL’S 


HOTBOX 



The Question: 

Do you favor the 
24-$econd rule 
for college basketball? 



“Certainly. Thi-s rule 
I would end the biggest 
.spectator gripe, foul- 
I ing. The team behind 
1 gel the ball with- 
out knocking oppo- 
nents down or committing other fouls, La 
Salle lost a championship game fouling to 
get possession when Duquesne was ahead 
and freezing the bail in the final minutes." 


ELLIE CHAVA, 



St. John’* University 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


"No. In zone play the 
defense is very tight. 
It’s tough enough to 
' drive in for a shot. 
__ After controlling the 
^ h® ball for 24 seconds, a 
team would have to give up possession 
through desperation-shooting. What if a 
team does freeze the bail? It’s good, fa.st 
basketball." 


RICHARD W. RARENDES. student 

UnivorsItyofConnoctieuI 

Storrs, Conn. 


"Yes. The ‘freeze* in 
the closing minutes 
isn't sportsmanship. 
Coaches are now train- 
ing speciali-sts in the 
art of ‘freeze-up.’ My 
college has one of the country’s best teams, 
but we froze the ball against Boston Uni- 
versity. Their fouls to break the freeze 
helped us win. That isn't basketball.” 



DUDEY MOORE, coach 



"No, becau.se of the 
zone defen-se rule, in 
which a player guards 
another in a specific 
zone instead of follow- 
ing him all over the 
floor. If the colleges eliminated the zone de- 
fense I’d be in favor of the 24-second rule, 
but I'm positive the colleges will never 
eliminate zone defense." 


JOE BURNS, iporlswriter 



"Yes. This rule would 
provide more action 
and keep the ball mov- 
ing toward the bas- 
ket all the time. Duke, 
Yale, Wake Forest, 
Nebraska, Oklahoma A & M and Niagara 
recently won games in which they were out- 
scored on baskets by their opponents be- 
cause players had to foul to get passessioti." 


TARS GALLAGHER, coach 

Niagara UnIvarsIty 
Niagara Fallt, N.Y. 


"Yes, but only for the 
last three or five min- 
utes of the second half. 
Not enough shots are 
made in this time. 
That’s because the 
team ahead freezes the ball, a major cause 
of fouls. Niagara has fouled less than any 
other team in the last two years. The 24- 
second rule would even reduce our total.” 



RONALD MePHEE, capteh 


H. C. BAUJAN, athlatic diroctor 




"Yes. It would prevent 
boring stalling, freez- 
ing and would speed 
up the game, making 
it more interesting to 
watch and play. But 
there are problems. This rule might cut 
down a player's drive to intercept pa.sses. 
Also it might encourage zone defenses 
which force a shot from the outside.” 


"Yes, definitely. Stall- 
ing is one of college 
basketball's worst of- 
fenses. It lends to kill 
Interest in the sport. 
If the team in pos-ses- 
sion ha.s to get rid of the ball within 24 
seconds, it will speed up the game. It’s 
maddening to have the other team freeze 
the ball when you're behind.” 


Si'oars lij.itsrBATKi> 
January 3t, 1955 
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BEGIN YOUR MEMBERSHIP WITH ANY OF THE BOOKS LISTED HERE 


n THE DAY lINCOlN WAS SHOT 

by Jim Bishop .<« 75 
n MY IKOTHES'S KttPSR 

by M.irci# OHvcnpiTl f*.95 

□ THE CORNERSTONE 

by ZoE Oldenboufn 
Price (to niemheri only) 55.95 

□ NO TIME FOR SERGEANTS 

by Mac Hyman 5-’.95 
Q AN AIMANAC OF llbERTY 

by William <). i>iHiilla^ 
Price llo mrnihrrt onit i 5.<.95 

□ SWEET THURSDAY 

by John Steinbeck 55.30 

□ THE FAll OF A TITAN 

bv Igor Gouzenko 
Price (ID menihers onlyi 55.93 


k STIILNESS AT APPOMATTOX 
by Bnice Cation 
Price llo melllller^ null i 55.93 


ftOOK-OF-TKE-MONTH CLUB. In<. 

34S Hudson Stfoei. New York 14, N. Y. 

Please enroll me as a member of the Book-of-ihe-Monih 
Club.-r 1 am to receive The -Sfcono Worid W*ii by 
Win-ston Churchill, in sis volumes. immeJiaiely. with the 
purchase of my first selection. indicalcJ at left. I uiiree to 
purchase at least six monthly Selections or Aliernates- 
diirlni: the first year I am a member. After my sixth pur- 
chase. with every second bi>ok I boy-from amonsi the 
Club Selections and Alternates-I am to receive the cur- 
rent Book-Dividendt then being distributed. I have the 
right to cancel mv membership anv time after huving six 
selections from the Club. After my first year as a member, 
1 need buv only four such hooks in anv twelve-month 
period lo maintain membership. The price to he charged 
for each book will never be more than the publisher’s 
price, and ftenuenily less. (A small charge is added to 
cover postage and mailing expenses.) 


TIME IS RUNNING OUT* — 

if you wish to obtain —WITHOUT CHARGE — all six 
volumes of Churchill’s UllcSccOudWovldWcir by 
joining the Book-of-the-Month Club now and buying 
as few as six books during the next twelve months 


RETAIL PRICE OF THE SIX BOOKS 
IF BOUGHT SEPARATELY 

$36 


To dale close to IfKl.OOO men .and 
women have enrolled in the Book-of- 
ihe-Month Club as a result of this un- 
precedented Trial Membership oiler. If 
the demand continues, the rcmuininit 
copies of the present edition will soon be 
eTh.-iiisied. Another edition is unlikely— 
at least for some time- since it will take 
an extended period to print and bind 
such an expensive set. 

The complete set is offered in this 
Trial Membership to demonslrale three 
lhine.s about the Cluh. important to 
every book-reading family. 
ir FIRST: that as a member of the Club 
you are kept from missing the important 
books you want to read. For example, all 
six of lhc.se Churchill books were regular 
Club Seleclion.x. 

ir SECOND: that you get such books from 
the Club at a considerable saving. For 
example, the regular retail price of each 
of these Churchill volumes is S6.00; the 
price to Club members is only S4, 00, Last 
year, on the average, the price paid by 
Club members for Scleeiions was about 
18% less than the rclail price. 

THIRD: that, on lop of this, you share 
in around $12,000,000 worth of free 
books distributed during the year to 
members as Book-Dividends. These six 
Churchill volumes may be considered 
"advanced" Book-Dividends, earned by 
the purchase of the six books you en- 
gage to buy taler. 


CONDITIONS OF THIS OFFER 

ir YOU AGREE TO BUY AS FEW AS SIX 
BOOKS within your lirst year of member- 
ship. from among the Cluh Selections and 
Alternates, During the year at least 100 
good books will be made available lo 
you, from which you may choose. You 
receive a careful advance description of 
each Selection and if you think it is a 
book you would not enjoy, you send 
back a form (always provided) specify- 
ing some other book you may want. Or 
you may say. "Send me nothing." 

ir YOU WILL RECEIVE AIL SIX VOLUMES OF 
THE SECOND WORLD WAR AT ONCE. They 
will be senl wiih the first book you order 
from the Club. For a list of good books 
from which you can choose your first 
selection, please see coupon below. 

ir AFTER BUYING SIX BOOKS —and as long 
as you remain a member— you will re- 
ceive a Book-Dividend wiih every sec- 
ond hook you buy— a beautiful or useful 
library volume. This can be afforded be- 
cause a fixed percentage of what each 
member pays is set aside in a special 
fund, and then invested in enormous edi- 
tions of other books, each of which is a 
Book-Dividend sent free to members. 

SkYOU MAY CANCEL YOUR MEMBERSHIP 
any time after buying six books. Mem- 
bership in the Club is for no fixed period, 
continuing until notice of cancellation is 
received from the member. 


^Trade-Mark Reg. U.S. Pal. Off. and In Canada 
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MEMO FROM THE PUBLISHER 


Ei>noH-iN-rHiF.v Henry H. !>«re 

Prksidknt . Roy K. Larsen 



VICTOR KALMAN 


D uring the 10 days ending last Sun<iay the big pins were top* 
pling more consistently in the Chicago Coliseum than any- 
where else in the C.S. The nation’s leading bowlers were throwing 
their best hooks and body English into the battle for first place in 
the All-Star, where victory means the national individual cham- 
pionship. On the scene to report the story, which begins on page 
6, was Si’s bowling reporter, Victor Kalman. 

Bowling and writing about bowling have 
been second nature to Kalman ever since he 
took over the bowling column in the Ix)ng 
Island Daily Press almost 20 years ago. He 
soon organized what was then the largest 
bowling league in the country; and in 1040 
he publisheil his own weekly bowling paper, 
while the newsprint laste<l. A good bowler 
himself, who once rolled the magic 300, Kal- 
man has fre(\uently competed against the 
stars of the game like Tony Sparando, (leorge 
Young, Ked Day, Ix)u Campi, Joe Wilman, 
Joe Falcaro and Andy Varipapa. For Kalman 
believes that one of the best ways to report bowling is to get in 
there and bowl. Not only that, but along with 20 million other 
men, women and children, he likes to. 

When war came, Kalman joined the Marines as a combat cor- 
res])ondent, was later a VB foreign correspondent, and for several 
years file<l his stories from such nonbowling centers as Saipan, 
Tinian, Peleliu, Okinawa and China. 

But last year, with that far behind him, Kalman welcomed the 
unique opiKjrtunily Sports Illustrated otrere<l him— to rei>ort 
bowling regularly, nationally, and as part of the broad perspective 
of the entire world of sport. 

In this enjoyable world, where lately the exceptional develop- 
ment of all sports has been the rule, few know better than Kalman 
that the phenomenal rise in popularity of bowling has been an 
exception among exceptions. Its more than 20 million participants 
make it next to fishing the biggest sport. It is the biggest competi- 
tive sport; and it is al.so a half-billion-dollar industry. 

Thanks to air conditioning, bowling has become a round-the- 
year sport. And new automatic pin-spotters, by eliminating de- 
pendence upon the availability of pin boys, are introducing a 
further change: bowling is now a round-the-clock sport, with many 
alleys echoing 24 hours a day to the sound of falling pins. 

It makes for a full and active schedule for Sr.s t’ictor Kalman. 
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62 SCOREBOARD and Week's Winners 


6 SWEAT & TEARS IN CHICAGO 

liowlitia's mosi dtmanding and exkaunling lent thin week enlabtinhed a Cleve- 
land man and a Philadelphia girl an the bent of the nation's W »it7/io« 
pcr/ormcrji. .4 report in ti'ords and pirPtres by Victor Kalman and 
Richard Meek 

18 A COAST-TO-COAST LOOK AT BOXING’S STRAW BOSSES 

SI riirrenpandenls in linnton, Philadelphia, Delrnif, San Franeisco and 
Los Angeles hare investigated their local situations. Drawing on their 
material and on his own inquiries, Rohert Col’OHLAn concludes: “A na- 
tional scandal” 

20 HOT ROD AND THE BEST 

llis fans claim Hot liod Hundley is the best player basketball has ever seen. 
Others will argue Ike point -hut nobody denies that this West Virginia star 
is the most f<»ior/id ortd controversial man on any college court. A word por- 
trait by Roy McHugh u'ilh four pages of top college stars In Color 

26 HOW RUSSIA OUTSHOOTS US 

At Caracas. Venezuela, the Soviet Union’s pistol and rifle marksmen recently 
stunned the shooting world by walking away with most of the top honors. 
How did this happen, and why? PAUL H. Walker describes this latest Itus- 
sian threat ana warns that U.S. shooters hud better get off their bellies 

34 THE CHANGING LOOK OF FOX HUNTING 

Speeding cars, housing derelopmenis, higher costs and dwindling funds are 
modern hazards to an arwieni sport. Despite them, however, its devotees 
are carrying on in the great tradition. A complete report by Reginald WELLS 
with pictures In Color, « gallery of sportsmen, Do's, Don’Is and Hunting 
ISullons 

42 APPLE PIE IN SUN VALLEY 

Jill Kinrnont, that is — the young lady on Si’s cover, the girl the coaches 
at Stot Valley watched so closely as an Olympic candidate, and the pretti- 
est girl in the place. A picture story by JoERN Gerdts 


COVER: Jill K inmoni 
Photograph by Hv Peskin 

Last year, pretty Jill Kinrnont became the 
first skier ever to win both the women’s Na- 
tional Junior and National Senior slalom ti- 
tles in the same year. Now she is taking dead 
aim at a spot on the U.S. Olympic team ipp. 
42-44>. With plenty of practice back home 
in Bishop, Calif., plus some lips from broth- 
er Bobby- a Junior champion in his own 
right — Jill is a good bet to make the team. 

Aclnowindgmer't on page d3 
Tn* covtr tnP anlit, conlvnU o< Spwtt lllmriM iicfvllr prelKiM b, cep«ii|hl In th« UniM Slain <ii4 In l«rnl|n 



45 A VISIT TO HAITI 

An ancient and sfon'c island, colorful 
and haunting, with voodoo rites and tourist 
sights vividly portrayed in JOHN Groth’s 
K- afcr color.'! 
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1 Pat on the Back: Prai.se for those not 
already smothered with it 

2 Hotbox: Jimmy Jemail asks: Do you 
favor the 24-second rule for college basket- 
ball? 

31 Outdoors: High up on Mt. Baldy in east- 
ern .Arizona, a crew of men work busily 
to keep Big Lake from freezing. They’ve 
found a way to lick ‘‘winterkill" and save a 
jackpot of trout. A report by Rex STANLEY 

32 Nature: The time is at hand when the 
groundhog has to take his annual beating 
as a weather prophet. JOHN O'REILLY con- 
.siders this highly unfair, and proceeds to 
tell the history of the whole busine.ss 

54 Motor Sports: John'Bbntley take.s Stude- 
baker’s surprising speedster out for a road 
test and finds Ihere’s an astonishing kick 
Ijehind that glittering, chromium-plated 
front 


56 Tip from the Top: JoE Brlfore, of 
Detroit's Country Club, tells you how to 
lake the fear out of sand trap.s 

57 Horses: Alhion HtroHES writes about that 
bounding bay from Beantown, Boston 
Doge 

63 Snow Patrol and Fisherman’s Calen- 
dar: Bill Waliace with the latest reports 
from ski country; ami Ed Zern from the 
brooks and rivers 

61 Yesterday: The Father of Basketball 
was a many-sided man who invented the 
game because he wanted to “do" for people. 
Jim Naismith's daughier-in-law, Grace 
Naismith, reminisces about him and the 
game’s earliest days 


66 The 19th Hole: The readers take over 
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IN NEXT WEEK’S ISSUE 


GREYHOUND RACING UNDER LIGHTS 
FOUR PAGES IN FULL COLOR 

The tense and beautiful spectacle of slender-legged grey- 
hounds whipping furiously around an oval each year attracts 
more and more Americans to more and more tracks. HY 
PESKIN documents its drama in stunning color 

PLUS: THE SANTA ANITA MATURITY. STEELHEAO FISH- 
ING IN THE NORTHWEST ANO A MATCHWIT PUZZLE 


THE MILLROSE GAMES 

The beauty of a track-and-field classic in unique water 
colors by JOHN GKOTH, text by BOGART KOGF.RS 

TENLEY ALBRIGHT 

Si’s cover girl in next week’s issue is one of skating's 
brightest stars. Her friend and teacher. MARIBBL 
VINSON, tells about her best pupil 

WORLD’S BOBSLED CHAMPIONSHIPS 


JANUARY 31. 1955 


A report from St. Moritz by JIM RELI.. with photo- 
graphs by RALPH CRANE, and a picture map 



PERFECT SAME of 300 bowlod by Lou Campi is shown on the 
scoreboard as Campi takes his first triumphant steps away from 
the alley. It was only the fifth perfect game .scored during the 14 
years of the National All-Star Bowling Tournament. Campi had 


1 1 “picture-perfect" .strikes; his only had moment was on a cross- 
over in the si.xth frame. Coupled with three other good games, 
including a 258, the perfect score gave Campi the tournament 
series high of 975. He fini.shed tenth in tournament, however. 
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SWEAT & TEARS IN CHICAGO 


Bowling's most demanding and exhausting test 
this week established a Cleveland man and 
a Philadelphia girl as the best of 20 million 

by VICTOR KALMAN 


Chicago 

I T TOOK the stocky man in the hlack uniform eternal aKonizitiK 
moments to lift his l)o\vlint; ball from the rack alonjt Lane No. 14. 
Ah he finally turned to survey the pins through rimless glasses, tiny 
sweat bead.s on liis forehead glistened like costume jewelry under 
television lights, and an intense silence enveloped the ‘J,()00sp«'ctator.s 
in the Chicago Coliseum. 

After nine days of racking competition, this was the Itall that 
could mean victory in the All-Star, .symbol of the I'.S. Match 
Game Bowling Champic)nshi[). The ball that ‘JO million bowling 
fans talk about, that o'o million league and clul> participant.s 
dream of. that 5,000 profe.ssional.s strive for and 100 winners of state 
eliminations come to Chicago to compete for each year. Tlie ball tliat 
only the country’s two be.st bowlers ever gel a chance to roll. 

For veteran Steve Nagy of (develand. the big hall wa.s weighted 
with more than the champion.ship atid it.s immediate glory anii gain 
(at least $25.00(1 for his bowling enterprises . It meant restoration of 
faith in himself. Three limes in previous All-Stars lie had led the 
field, only to faker in the final innings. This time, through a series of 
incredible breaks, he again was in a position to win. -Xt 41, it was 
almost certainly his last opportunity: only once had a man past tliat 
age held the title. 

Weary -armed, his calloused tiutmh badly swollen after liowling 
100 and S 10 games in little more than a week (league bowlers nor- 
mally roll only OH competitive games during a nine-tnomh season . 
Nagy resolutely moved into position. He paused momentarily for a 
final stationary study of the pins more than On feet away. The hall 
(lashed behitid his liack and then swung forward in a smooth arc as 
Nagy took his customary four steps. There was the usual muflled 
reverlteration while the hall rolled down the amlxT alley, then the 
high-pitched clack of hard-rubber and wood. Down went lb pins for 
a strike. N'agy had clinclx'd the title with a frame to spare. 

.\n hour before Nagy’s climactic roll, Syh ia Wene, 2(1, a roly-poly, 
doll-like Philadelphia miss of -1 ft. 11 in. and l.'k) pounds, wrested the 
U.S. women’s crown from a tense and ailing Marion Ladewig in a 
stunning upset. Mrs. Ladewig, a Ib-year-oId grandmother from 
Grand Rapids, Mich., was a tired shadow of the fierce competitor 
who had won five consecutive .\ll-Stars here, scoring nearly as high — 
and in 1919 liigher— ilian the winner of the men’s division. She came 
to Chicago LI pound.s below her nurtnal weight of l.S.5. On Sutunlay, 
the day before the finale, down to 118. she announced her retirement 
from future championship comiJeiiiion, "win or lose.” 

Tlie All-Star, which ranks with the .American Bowling Congress 
championships as the two foremost events of the howling season, has 
been compared variously with basehall’s World Series, golf's U.S. 
Open, the Olympic cros.s-country run. and all three combined. None 
of the.se analogies seems accurate, but this claim for it may be true: 
in no other .single sports event do body and mind lake .such con- 
centrated punishment over so long a period. 

Mrs. Ladewig, for instance, in deciding to retire, said: "I start 
thinking about it a month before the tournament and I get alt tight 
inside. I can’t sleep or eat. I'll never roll in the All-Star again, be- 
Texf continued on page 10 — Additional pictures on 7iext two pages 




CHAMPIONS Sylvia Wene anti Sieve Nagy i/n/j) 
pose with their symbols of supremacy. .Marion Lade- 
wig (W/fimi, (lefending champion in women ’.s divi- 
sion, sobs after losing her title. She finished third. 
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BOWLING ronfinued from page 9 


ALL STAR TOP TENS 


cause it takes the fun out of bowline:.” 

The vast majority of the nation's 
bowlers— from age five to 80 — roll for 
enjoyment. For millions it is a pleas- 
urable way to spend an evening with 
companions. For others it prtivides e.K- 
erei.se, or even psychotherapy. 

But the All-Star is no fun, nor is it 
meant to be. It is a ItruusinK battle 
amonR professionals for high slakes. 
Originatecl a quarter-century ago by 
Louis P. Petersen, a Chicago proprie- 
tor who has done as niueli a.s any man 
to promote howling a.s a sport — as op- 
posed to a pastime — it was taken over 
by the Chicago Bowling T^roprietors 
Association in P)41. Since World War 
II, co-sponsored by the Bowling Pro- 
prietors As.sociation of America, it has 
gained in spectator appeal to the point 
where the three major wire associa- 
tions, 40 newspapers and seven maga- 
zines sent representatives to the Coli- 
seum. One TV and three radio stations 
reported the play by play. 

"PETCRSEN POINTS" 

The All-Star actually starts in the 
fall with eliminations in 2G states, the 
top 160 men and 64 women qualifying 
for the nine-day competition in Chi- 
cago. The winner and runner-up of the 
previous year are seeded in the final 16. 
The other 158 men and 62 women roll 
for five days to determine the 14 re- 
maining places in each division. Then 
the 16 finalists engage in intensive 
head-and-head matches the last four 
days— the men rolling 64 games and 
the women 32 in almost continuous 
day-and-night bowling. Scoring is on 
"Petersen points” — a .system devised 
by the founder. One point is awarded 


MEN 

1. SlevcNagy 

2. r.d LulvAnHki 
.“1. Hon Curler 
4. Bob Nirktd 
r,. Hill Liliard 

6. Tom Hennessey 

7. IVIe Carler 
H. Bill Bunetlu 
y. Billy Welu 
10. I.oiiCampi 


w 1 pins points 
395-24} I3..3y2 .307-17 

34 -30 13.4K4 303-34 
;jfl}-335 1.3.IS6 300-36 
36 -2S 13.1K3 300-0, S 
.3.'> -29 13.245 299-4.5 
365-27} 13.flSS 29S-3S 

35 -26 12.973 297-23 
31}-29} 12.94K 293..33 
31 -33 13.0.10 292-00 
3 1 5 -32'. 12.923 290-0K 


WOMEN 

Sylvia Wenc 
Sylvia Fanla 
Mitriun l.ariewig 
Dolore.s 'Vroblewski 
Merle Matlhews 
June Kri.stof 
Dollie Crouch 
Peggy Simmons 
Jean .Schullz 
Theresa W irlzbcrger 


w 1 pins points 

19- 13 6.1N0 n2-.30 

20- 12 6.00)1 1 ti-n 

21- 11 .l.y.s;! 110-33 
17-1.1 .1,920 1.1.1-20 
17-1.1 5,91.1 1.1.1.I.1 
17-1.1 .1.91:5 13.1-13 

16- 16 .1,9.1s i:i.1.0K 

17- 15 5.S46 133-46 
1.1-17 .1,942 1.1:5-42 
16-16 5.K17 1.12-17 


for each game won, and for every 50 
pins knocked down. A half-point, or 
25 pins, is given to a howler who out- 
scores his opponent in total pins for 
four games, yet loses three games. 
Thus, f)()th pinfall and winning games 
is important. 

Defending champion Don Carter, 
27, of St. Louis, seeking a record third 
straight triumph, bowled over more 
pins than any other finalist this week 
(see standings), yet did well to jump 
from seventh to third place in the last 
match of the tournament. Bad luck in 
the form of opponents shooting high 
scores against him plagued him all the 
way. Bull-shouldered Ed Luhanski of 
Detroit also outscored Nagy, yet had 
the title taken out of his back pocket 
by the Cleveland proprietor in the final 
four games. Nagy is champion because 
he got strikes when he needed them 
most— to win close games. But more 
than that, he is champion because for- 
tune smiled on him from the start. 

Nagy’s a.stounding run of luck start- 
ed on Wednesday afternoon, when all 
but 14 hopefuls were eliminated. He 


had rolled only 7,:115 for the 36 gam(*s 
(203 average! and was far down on the 
list with many outstanding bowlers 
still to roll. He returned to his hotel, 
packed his bags and telephoned his wife 
Helen to remain in Cleveland. 

"Fll be home soon," he said. "1 
didn’t make the finals.” 

But one by one, some plagued by 
.sore thumbs, others choked by the 
tense pre.s.sure mounting in the great 
hall, they fell by the wayside. Each 
needed a strike or a spare to forge ahead 
of Nagy. Nobody did, but Graz Cas- 
tellano of New York managed to tie 
for the 14lh place. Nag.v, recalled to 
the Coliseum at 2 a.m., was allowed 
one warm-up game, then trounced Cas- 
tellano in a six-game roll-off. At 5 a.m., 
happily this time, he telephoned red- 
haired Helen Nagy again: "Hop in the 
car. I'm in the finals.” 

By II a.m. the 200-pound Nagy, 
who is known as Big Steve around the 
tournament circuit, was back at the 
lanes for his first match. He rolled 
again in the afternoon to set an all- 
time record of 21 games in 23 hours. 



The punishing schedule took its toll, 
of course, lie was in 14th place after 
the opening of the IG rounds, But by 
the fourth round he was eighth and 
climliing steadily. By .Saturday he was 
fourth, third, .second, third again but 
still close to the leaders. 

Lubanski, meanwhile, howling pow- 
erfully. bad taken an early lead and 
held it for nine rounds. At one point 
he. Tom llennes.sey and I‘ete Carter 
(no relation to Doti'. all members of 
the Stroll team, were one-lwo-three in 
the standings. Luban.ski went into ilie 
final N'agy match with a Belersen point 
edge of iJ88-14 to 284 .‘51. This meant 
that Nagy had to win all four games, 
or take three liy tremendous margins. 
The odd.s against him were tremen- 
dous. Tliey became astronomic when 
Lubanski jiiled in three strikes in a row 
during the first game to take a wide 
lead. But a.s Nagy chopped down the 
lead. Lubanski appeared to tighten. 
Finally, in the last frame, he needed 
only a .spare to win. Instead of rolling 
his normal strong hook, the young De- 
troiter pushed the bail toward the head 
pin. He was left with a wide split — 
pins on each side of the lane — and lost 
the game 199 190. 

A CARDINAL RULE 

The pre.ssure mounted. Lubanski, 
sometimes chewing on a long cigar, 
sometimes pulling a cloud of black 
.smoke, wanted badly to win. A former 
minor league pitcher, he had been ek- 
ing out a bare existence for bis blonde 
wife Betty and their two baby daugh- 
ters. Working as a merchandise display 
man for Stroh was better than playing 
for Muskogee. Okla. but it was nothing 
compared with being U.S. Champion. 
The electric tension made Lubanski 


I’erffCt-game bowler Ixtu Campi examines 
his len<ier thumb after he scored the yOO. 



forget a cardinal rule, however: in 
bowling, one’s only opponent is the tri- 
angular formation of pins on the alley. 
Because he let Nagy’s .score worry him, 
instead of concentrating on his own. 
Lubanski helpoil ilefeat himself, rolling 
7-1 U splits, missing ea.sy spares. Nagy 
poured it on during the last three 
games, salted away the title with his 
ninth-frame strike in the final game. 

Nagy, who will lie champion at least 
until the All-Star next year, was horn 
in a small Pennsylvania mining town 
which no longer is on the map and has 
lived in Cleveland since he was eight. 
His father was caretaker of a small 
cafe which included thrive alleys. The 
alleys were both bowled and danced 
on, depending upon the patrons' mood. 
By the time he was 11, Steve was dou- 
bling as pin boy and bas.s viol player. 
Today he is not only a champion bowl- 
er but the lea<!er of a three-piece hand 
which has entertained most of Cleve- 
land and a large section of the howding 
world. He is co-owner of the Twenty 
Grand Lanes anci of Steve Nagy Bowl- 
ing ?'nterprise.s. Inc., an equipment 
firm. With Cleveland’s .folinny Klaros, 
Nagy holds the all-time .\BC doubles 
record and for years has been on the 
advisory staff of the Brunsw’ick-Balke- 
Collender Co., bowling’s largest man- 
ufacturer and supplier. 

Black-haired, flashing-eyed Miss 
Wene, who owns a grocery store and 
sizable real estate in Philadelphia, may 
be champion for a long time now that 
Marion I,adewig has left the scene. She 
started her rise to the top five years 
ago, under the tutelage of veteran Ben 
Rose. Like Nagy, she divides her feel- 
ings between bowling and music (she is 
a fine piano-accordionist) and rolls an 
incredibly strong ball for a girl her size. 


Unlike showman Nagy, who dances at 
the foul line and sometimes, in his ex- 
citement, leaps over racks to pul ‘‘Eng- 
lish” on a ball that already has left 
his fiands, .Sylvia is a quiet perform- 
er. She rolls, watches the ball, then re- 
turns to her seat. She averaged 198 
for the 32-game finals, far lower than 
any of Mrs. Ladewig’s previous marks 
or, for that matter, her own when she 
finished secoiul to Marion Ladewig in 
19.71 and 19,74. The latter made a des- 
perate attempt at victory, climbing 
from fifth place on Friday night to sec- 
ond by Saturday afternoon. But she 
could rise no higher, and in the final 
two-game series of the tournament she 
dropped to third behind Miss Wene 
and Sylvia Fanta. a 47-year-old Chi- 
cago housewife whose con.sistent high 
scores provided one of the big sur- 
prises of the contest. 

A PERFECT GAME 

The big thrill of the tournament, ex- 
cept for the Nagy and Wene victories, 
was proviiled by wiry little Lou Campi, 
a mason of Dumont, N.J. .\t 49 the 
oldest participant, he recorded the fifth 
300 game — 12 strikes in a row — in .\!l- 
Star liistory. The game followed other 
high scores, including a 258. to give 
him a high series of 975. Luckily for all 
the books written on bowling, however, 
Campi failed to fini.sh higher than 10th. 
For all new bowlers are taught to slide 
with left foot forward when releas- 
ing tlio ball, but Lou. one of Ameri- 
ca’s foremost bocchi rollers — an Italian 
form of bowling— releases the bail with 
his riglit foot forward. He learned to 
bow! that way in Italy, and he isn’t 
changing his style now, thank you. Es- 
pecially since this, his 15th perfect 
game. .IinC 


HEAT TREATMENT is given to Steve Nagy’s knee in bowler’s room after the knee 
tighienwi up shortly after the Cleveland bowler went back to aiiey.s for final match. 





TWO GREAT MILERS TOOK TURNS 
BEATING EACH OTHER LAST WEEK. 
THEIR DUEL SET THE STAGE FOR 
A BRILLIANT TRACK SEASON 


N OW that KoKf'r Bannister atitl 
John Landy have retired, llie two 
best milers in the world today are a 
lean, ropy Kansan named Wes Santee 
and a pink-skinned, rtapping-haired 
Dane named (lunnar Xielsen, the two 
sweat-suited }j‘*ntlemen at the left. 
They began a duel last Friday night at 
the Philadelphia InquiriT (lames in 
such a way as to put track fans on no- 
tice that they were going to he treated 
to the best indoor S4*ason in years. 

Nielsen had uncorked a blazing ia-st- 
lap .sprint the week before in Boston to 
win a mile, and there was won- 

der if Santee, making his h^aslern in- 
door debut, could cope with it. lie 
could and did. He led at first, relin- 
(juished the lead to Nielsen at tin- half 
mile and then trailed him closely. A 
lap and a half from home he brought 
the crowd to its feet, roaring, by bolt- 
ing pa.st Nielsen. His furious .sprint left 
the struggling Dane 10 yards behind 
at the finish. The lime was 4:10.5. 

“What happened?” Nielsen was 
asked later. It was not hi.s kind of 
race, he said. Too slow. He did not 
like to have to lead. 

The next night at the Washington 
SVar Games it wa.s different. There 
were pace setters. But they led the 
pack through the half mile in a disap- 
pointing 2:12.2. Santee would not 
move up. and Nielsen would not pass 
Santee. Finally, almo.st in desperation, 
Santee took the lead and tried to run 
Nielsen into the ground (the last half 
mile was run in a burning 1 :57.2 1 . But 
Nielsen loved it. He stayed with the 
pace, jumped Santee a half-lap from 
the finish, and outsprinted him to the 
tape. The time: 4:09.5. 

Afterwards, a grumpy Santee com- 
plained about having to set the pace. 
“Put you out there like a sitting 
duck,” he muttered. “Kverybody tak- 
ing pot shots at you.” 

Another runner explained. "You 
can’t set pace and have enough .sprint 
left to outkick a runner like Nielsen. 
It lakes too much out of you.” 

Nielsen agr<H‘d. “I think the man 
who lead.s will lose,” he said cheerfully. 
“Yes. If 1 lead next time, I will lose.” 

But this Saturday they race in Bos- 
ton. and if little Fred Dwyer, who likes 
to set a driving pace, is entered, track 
fans will be looking for a new record. 

P110T0GR.-\I'HS BY HY PE.SKJN 



IN PHILADELPHIA ON FRIDAY N IGHT UV.c SantOP WOD 
the milt'. There wa.t no pare setter, and Santee reluetantly accept- 
ed the lead. At the half-mile Nielsen, upset by the slowness of the 
race. pas.sed Santee hut ran even slower '3/4-mile time: 3:11.3). 
With '220 yards to go, Santee exploded past Nielsen, outsprinted 
him and beat him to the finish lint* by a 10-yard margin in 4:10.3. 


IN WASHINGTON ON SATURDAY NIGHT Gunnar Nielsen 
won the mile. This time there was a pace .setter, but the pace was 
miserably slow (first quarter: 68 .sec. i. Neither Nielsen nor Santee 
wanted to lead. Finally, at the half-mile i2:12.2t, Santee took 
over and began to drive. Nielsen stuck with him, burst pa.si on 
the last backstrotch and racetl home first by 15 yards in 4:09. •*>. 




WONDERFUL WORLD 



•’TOPS IN SPORTS" hanciuct of Miiryliin<l I’rofi^'^ional Basi'1>a]l f’layrr- A-<«ociutii>n 
in Baltimore- xcjtif-ti lOEdhi-r IrfI t« riijht): Golfer .^ammy SnniiH. Vankei- Cjiirher Yoei 
B erra ami Giant I’int-h Hitter Du-iy RKn(le-», Standing is Oriole Manager Paul Kichards. 




HOT STOVE 
CIRCUIT 

Whilp other sports Iinjinefl tlu* winl'-r 
limelight, baseball stood impatiently 
in the wings, tiiilluled the appetites 
of fans with bantiuet-circuil and “paft 
inking” ceremonies and with remiti‘l- 

i-Ts of past and presevit busebaU VieTiH-s. 



Puerto UifO, Giant Outfielder Willie Mayi 
irmled hi' bat for an Alahania etn- siii'k. 



UNEMPLOYED Joe DiMaggio, out of 
basebiill three years, wistfully announced 
he would like front oflice job in California. 
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WEEKLY 

SOUNDTRACK 

THE EDITORS NOTE A NEW SIGN OF SPRING. SOME PHILOSOPHICAL 
REFLECTIONS ON FOOTBALL IN THE ARKANSAS LEGISLATURE. AND 
THE PASSING OF A CAR THAT MADE PEOPLE SAY ‘IT’S A DOOZY’ 


Sign of spring 

A i.on(! with bulletins concerning 
. groundhogs and northering robins, 
baseball-contract pictures such as that 
of the beaming St. Louis Cardinals 
on the opposite page have long been 
infallible signs of spring. Latterly a 
new vernal index has been developing 
in Milwaukee: the announcement of 
advance ticket sales for Milwaukee 
Braves home games. Last week, on 
schedule, came the news: baseball- 
happy Milwaukeeans have already 
ordered tickets amounting to 800,- 
000 paid admissions— more than the 
Cubs, Phillies, Redleg.*!, Pirates, Ath- 
letics or Senators were able to attract 
all last sea.son. 

Down in Arkansas 

T iihrk was a furious buzzing of an- 
ger and criticism through much of 
the South recently, and indeed through 
much of the country, when Football 
Coach Bowden Wyatt broke his con- 
tract with the University of Arkansas 
in order to become head coach at the 
more highly esteemed i football-wise) 
University of Tennessee. Wyatt had 
had a fabulously successful year at Ar- 
kansas, guiding a team that many 
thought would finish last in the South- 
west Conference (and which actually 
did finish last statistically in defense 
and offense) to the Southwest Confer- 
ence championship and into the Cotton 
Bowl. His followers in Arkansas showed 
their appreciation of Wyatt’s coaching 
ability by raising $20,000 for him and 
his a.ssistants and by giving him a new 
Cadillac. The university altered liis 
five-year contract with the necessary 
approval of the Arkansas legislature, 
and raised hLs salary from $12,000 to 
$15,000, Shortly thereafter, despite 
raise, contract, Cadillac and several 
stout denials, Wyatt left Arkansas and 
went to Tennessee, just as he had, two 
years earlier, left a lO-year contract at 
the University of Wyoming to go to 
Arkansas. 

There was instant criticism of his 
act in many quarters, though others 
condoned it. Arkansa.s itself, with cer- 
tain notable exceptions ('T hope his 
Cadillac breaks down before he gets 


acro.ss the Arkansas line”), was not as 
critical generally as other states where 
a sense of outraged justice was perhaps 
more acute. 

Nevertheless, disapproval of Wy- 
att’s contract breaking was wide- 
.spread, and when Jack Xlitchell, bril- 
liant young coach at the University of 
Wichita, quit hiit contract (a 10-year 
one, newly granted) and took his new 
car la Buick — Wichita is not so large a 
school as Arkansas) and left to take 
over Wyatt’s post at Arkansas, the 
criticism grew. College coaches in gen- 
eral, with Wyatt and Mitchell serving 
as the particulars, were belabored in 
.speech and print for their .seemingly 
carefree attitude toward written con- 
tracts. In Kansas, Wichita’s President 
Harry Corbin said, ‘‘I am thoroughly 
disappointed. I feel a little naive.” In 
Little Rock, capital of Arkansas, the 
Arkansas state senate introduced to 
them Senate Resolution No. 1, which 
was intended as official criticism and 
censure of Wyatt ‘‘for his act of faith- 
lessness, disloyalty and lack of consid- 
eration for the people of Arkansas.” 

At this point the whole affair be- 
gan to resemble a particularly prepos- 
terous opfra houffe, what with col- 
lege presidents and state legislatures 
involved so emotionally in football 



END OF A 
TELEVISED FIGHT 

For ten hard rounds they’ve slugged 
and punched. 

With mayhem a.s their mi-ssion. 
And all the while I've drunk and 
munched. 

And I’m in worse condition. 

—Richard Armour 


matters. People seeing the name “Ar- 
kansas” in connection with the farce 
recalled that this, after all, was Ba- 
zooka Bob Burns’s state, that the sto- 
ried Ozarks, home of comic strip hero 
Snuffy Smith, were in Arkansas, that a 
famous old joke book was entitletl 
On (I Slow Train Thromjh Arknnsaw. 

But Arkan.sas promptly rallied 
around and capably demonstrated 
that there are. despite all the old and 
limping Jokes, people in Arkan.sas who 
do not play the bazooka, talk like 
Snuffy Smith or act like back-country 
bumpkins. John Tyler Caldwell, presi- 
dent of the University of Arkan.sas, 
made this thoughtful and provocative 
observation on Wyatt’s abrupt rejec- 
tion of his contract: 

‘‘It is unfortunate that any con- 
tract can be treated as a one-way ap- 
plication. It 'is true, however, that 
the making of contracts with football 
coaches developed as a protection of 
the coach against the oftentimes ex- 
treme demands of fan.s and supporters. 
Realistically, such contracts did not 
come into being as a protection to the 
institutions and have never been so 
respected.” 

The Arkansas legislature then effec- 
tively bottled up the censure resolution 
in committee and counteracted its ef- 
fect by passing other resolutions pub- 
licly praising Bowden Wyatt and his 
team and pledging support to the new 
coach. A day or two later, in a some- 
what more serious mood, the Arkansas 
House adopted House Resolution No. 
6, which pointed out that “In recent 
years the original purposes of the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas have been de- 
oinplia.size<i in the favor of certain man- 
ly arts directed to the glorification of 
brawn and subtle mayhem” and ex- 
tended to the faculty of the university 
‘‘sincere congratulations for having 
been able to conduct classes, confer de- 
grees and maintain some semblance of 
academic purity in the face of compe- 
tition for the aforementioned manly 
arts; and the faculty further be com- 
mended for its attempts to adhere to 
the original purposes for which the uni- 
versity was founded in the face of 
astounding disparity of salaries be- 
tween academic and athletic staffs.” 

continued on next page 
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SOUNDTRACK CDuHuuid from page 15 
Arkansas was back in business, Bow- 
den Wyatt forgotten, football coaches’ 
contracts properly evaluated; football 
itself put in its proper place, and the 
people of the state once again as perky, 
cocky and alert as Arkansas' symbol, 
the fast-moving, far-ranging razor- 
back hog. 

Catfish war 

T HK humpbacked blue catfish is the 
subject of more tall tales in Texas 
thati cattle stampedes or Houston mil- 
lionaires and last week the old hump- 
back was threatening to set off a new 
war between the stales — the states of 
Temiessee and 'I’e-xa-s, that is. 

By a coimddence that could only 
happen where fishermen are involved, 
the main skirmishes of lliewarare be- 
ing fought in the counties of Hardin — 
Hardin County, Tenn., and Hardin 
County, Texas. 

In Hardin County, Tenn. the imme- 
diate (H-casion tif contlict occurred wlieti 
the prize money in a callislt contest. 
heUi Just below Pickwick I)ani at the 
Tennessee town of Savannali, wa.s 
rai.se<l to !?;!.*)(). That wa-s all right, but 
then it was announced that what the 
Hardin County Boosters cluii, one of 
the prize donors, wa.s really after was a 
cattisli weighing at least KK) pounds. 


WANTED dead or alive 



This would be S4-ni. said the Boosters, 
to L. Cf. -MoClcun, a former Timnes-sean 
now in charge of the Fort Worth Botan- 
ical Cardens. Mr. .McClean plans to 
exhibit it in a new aciuarium and put a 
sign up over the tank rea<ling: “Larger 
than anything Texas can grow.’’ 

Well, sir, these were fighting words 
in Texas and J. (’ullen Browning, edi- 
tor of the Orange Lduicr, fired the first 
shot for the Lone Star fisherman. The 
first thing Mr. Bmwning railed for wa.s 
a definition of terms. 

“When you say catfish," he said, 
“what do you mean by cattish? Yellow 
catfish? .Shucks, we catch yellow cats 
every day of the week, mostly lOO 
pounds, sometimes up to 120. We con- 
sider the yelbtw cats to be puny here in 
Texas. They don’t put up a fight that 
amounts to much. 

"But now if you're talking about the 
big humpbacked blue cats, why that’s 
something else again. It almost lakes 
two men to land one of those big old 
blues from the Sabine River. Two Try- 
«>is. I don’t know how many Tennes- 
seans the job would require." 

Mr. Browning dp.ocribed the hump- 
backed blue catfish as being the color 
of brand-new overalls. "Carries a hump 
the size of a bison's," he .said, "runs to 


six feet in length and packs 100 pounds 
of pure musi-ular dynamite." Then Mr. 
Browning carele.ssly tossed out tlie 
news that just the other day .Mbert 
Koddard from down-the-river Beau- 
mont had landed one of the big blue 
cats. Ketjuired the help of another Tex- 
at). When the two men had driven the 
fish to town and had him weighed, the 
beast tippe<l the scales at bl pounds. 
Says Mr. Browning: 

"We knoie he weighed at least 100 
p<»unds to begin with. Drying out on 
the way to town, he lost a lot of weight. 
The.se cai.s shrink j)retty fast. Bui 
even so, coming the same week all this 
fuss slarietl in Tennessee, we feel the 
honor of Texas lias been upheld.’’ 

Mr. Browning thought a minute and 
then arldcd the clittcher: 

“Down here in Te.xas, when we<-atch 
a big fish we don't ship him off to a 
zoo. We eo! him." 

Grandpa’s hot rod 

I NTKRRST l\ sports cars is at a new 
peak these days but it is jus: as well 
for tiu* pridt* of many a modern hot- 
rotlder that he never has seen a I lueseti- 
berg perform. The Diiesenberg was the 
greatest .\merican sports car and our 
greatest luxury cur. It was the car a 
man bought when lie fell loo ricli to be 
seen in a Cadillac. But the la.*;! of the 
Big Ds was liuili in 19:{7. 

Ten years later .\ugie Duesenberg 
thought for a while of hand-lutihling 
some more of his famous Model Js to 
sell at $2o. 11(10' but there wasn't much 
intere.st in the idea and he went back 
to his farm at Camby, Iti<l. There, 
while the sports car fever rose, Augie 
rai.sed turkeys and, once in a wliile. 
tinkered with an automobile engine. 
He died la.st wec*k and all around tlx* 
country people renx'mbered him and 
his older brother Fred, killed 2:1 years 
ago in a highway accident, and llie 
days when Duesenliergs were winning 
the Indianapolis ’>(1(1 and the (Irantl 
Prix at Le .Mans. The latter victory 
was in 1921. the only time an .^meri- 
can-huilt car ever has won a major 
Furopean (Jrand Prix. 

Augie wa.s the obscure member of 
the Due.senberg fraternity, perhaps 
becau.se his family followed the (ler- 
man tradition that the eldest son 
shall be the boss, perhaps because be 
preferred to live witli hi.s head bent 



OUESCNBERC SJ HIT tOO IN IT SECONDS 


over an engine, hi.s elbows deep in its 
vitals. But, for all that Fred was 
famous, Augie, working (juietly in the 
factory, was indispensable. 

The brothers were born in Germany 
Augie in 1879 and christened August) 
and came to this country as b<»ys. Their 
family settled on an Iowa farm, but 
when the brothers were old enough lo 
work they opene<l a bicycle shop in 
Rockfonl, Iowa. They went from bikes 
to motorcycles and then, in IHIH, en- 
tered the autonioliile field in Des 
Moines, where they built the Mason 
automobile. Ten years later they had 
their first racing car finish in the In- 
<lianaiiolis .509. It placed 10th. Driver: 
Kddie Rickeiibacker. 

Thereafter, for a score of years, 
Duesenl>ergs starred at Ituliana|)olis. 
Seven of the first 10 places in 1!>22 
were taken by Duesenliergs. Pete de 
Paolo was driving a Duesenberg when, 
in 1925. he roared around the brick oval 
at 101.12 mph and thus, before the big- 
ge.st crowd 145,000 i ever to attend an 
.\merican sporting event, surpa.ssed the 
100 mph mark forthe first limeat Indi- 
anapolis. N'ext day a N‘ew York Timex 
editorial writi'r, presumably iinawan* 
of what was being reported on the 
sports page, sniffed: “It was i*xpe<'ted 
that the automobile woulil eliminate 
the horse, but the price of horseflesh 
is higher llian ever.” 

The price of a Duesenlierg was even 
higher. Fred and Augie were interested 
solely in ijualily, not at all in pricing 
for a mass market, very little in mak- 
ing money. Fred turned down a $50. ‘too 
salary offered him by a liig automobile 
manufacturer, though it wa-s triple 
what he earned in his own company. 
Tlie Du«*senberg.s had an amateurspirit 
towani their work. They just wanted 
to build the best cars possible. They 
were the first to put four-wlieel hydrau- 
lic brakes on a car ami if they had 
bothered to patent the ilevice they 
would have earne<l a fortune. But the 
Due.senbergs.sel<lom patented anything 
and are reported to have given their 
friendly competitor, the Stutz com- 
pany, the blueprints for their .S2-\ alve, 
double-overheail camshaft hea<l. Thus 
unMacy-Ginibel gesture resuUe<l in the 
Stutz DV-:52. 

A Model .1 Duesenberg cost SH,50() 
for the eha.ssis alone. It.s engine gave 
,2(55 hp with two carburetors and one 
of them, with compression ratio rai.sed 
to 8 to 1, is reported to have delivered 
:190 horse. Long ami husky, the chassis 
was the delight of coachmakers, who 
put their finest effort into turning out 
bodies worthy of the Duesenberg en- 
gine. Kings an<l movie queens and 
Mayor .Jimmy Walker of \ew York 
rode in elegant Duesenliergs. 

Then along came the Model SJ, re- 
garded as the finest automobile ever 
made in America. It had the luxury of 
the Rolls Royce and the speed of a 
racing car. TheSJ would do better than 
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lUO niph in second gear, hit 1.30 in high 
and reach 100 in IT seconds. Chassis 
price: .?11,75(). Clark Gable bought 
one and so did Gary Cooper. 

But belween 1921 an<i 19.37 only 
6.50 Duesenbergs i Models A, ./ and SJ i 
were sold. The Auburn-C ord company 
had taken over the Duesenlierg opera- 
tion in 1926, keeping the brothers, of 
course. Sales were slow, even in 1929. 
The depr».*ssion years were too much. 

ThLs w<‘ek, Tommy Milton, winm-r 
of the Indianapolis race in 1921 and 
1923 and a driver for the Duesenbergs 
in many a race, paid tribute to his 
friend of -10 years: 

"There never would have been a 
Duesenberg without .\ugie.” 

Without .\ugie there will never be 
another. A few I)ue.senbergs survive 
here arul there, cherished liy t lieir own- 
ers. and surviving also is a piece of 
tlaled .slang, still used to express the 
ultimate in admiration. When someone 
says "It’s a doo/.y," lie may well be 
harking back to the lieloved "Dtu*sies’’ 
which once raced tlie speedways and 
graced the boulevards. 

Calypso without words 

S l!<'CK.ssFl'I. card games seldom are 
invented out of hand or are even 
traceable to their source. Instead, 
tliey evolve shyly in obscure corners 
of civilization— .savages do not pla>' 
bridge— and then attain .sudtlen popu- 
larity for reasons beyond the powers of 
sociology to <Iiscover. 

Thus it wa.s with poker, which seems 
to have originated among early French 
settlers of Louisiana. The.se pioneers 
combined a game of their own, po>iiip, 
with another game, na-umt, taught 
them by Persian sailors. Mis.sissippi 
river boatmen carried tin* gaim* up- 
stream and mispronounced jmx/iic. 

Tile only synthetically invented 
game to make any impression in lliis 
country wa.s five hundred, deliberately 
created in 1904 for the United States 
Playing Card C ompany. It had its day, 
which waned, though there are those 
wlio say that it still is played in and 
around Cincinnat i. 

\ few years ago, just as the gin rum- 
my madness was pu.ssing the crisis of 
its fevered career, a South American 
game called cana-sta slipped pa.sl quar- 
antine and cluttered the card tables of 
a million home.s — maybe more. It re- 
quired the purchase of two deck.s and 
ttie card manufacturers loved it. It 
was followeil by samba, which needed 
three decks, and the card manufactur- 
ers were prepared to love samba even 
more, except that it just didn't attract 
canasta’s large following. There came 
a lull, (luring which most people went 
back to one-deck games like poker, 
bridge and pinochle. 

Since late last summer, however, 
there has been a groundswell of ex- 
citement among playing card men. In 


Kngland people have been playing a 
really new card game, deliberately in- 
vented, a pastime called calypso, which 
uses four decks. Two months after it 
was introduc(‘d into England last Sep- 
tember, 3(),000calypso.set.s — four decks 
to a set, remember— were sold, marking 
the end of austerity in Britain. .lust a.s 
remarkable, during the two weeks be- 
fore it wa.s officially introduced in this 
country, .-Vnierican playing card manu- 
facturers had received orders from re- 
tail outlets for close to 109, OOU sets. 

The transatlantic introduction was 
made lliis month at the River Club iti 
N’l W York. There were calypso singers 
and a brief, informative lecture on ibe 
game by its obstetrician. Kenneth W. 
Kenstam, star of the world champion 
English bridge team iSl. .Jan. 24;. 

Calypso wa-s invented out of tlie 
liead of R. W. Willis, an executive of 
British Overseas .-Virways Corporation 
stationed in Trinidad, and was devel- 
oped, revised and refined liy Konslam, 
who is General Manager of Thomas De 
La Rue & Company, Ltd., a London 
firm whicli prints playing cards, post- 
age stamps and hank notes, all of 
wiiich, he points out, require the very 
liighest standards of printing. A poor- 
ly printed pla.\’ing card might as well 
be marked. 

Konstam has represented England 
at international bridge contests since 
1937. He is also a golfer, good enough 
so that he got into the final 16 of the 
British amateur in 1936, and has played 


court tennis, squash and cricket as well. 
His large, athletically developed hands 
are fine for shullling four decks of cards 
at once, but be doesn’t think most 
people will have trouble with this pha.se 
of calypso. 

"You can shuffle a set in sections 
and then mix the sections,” he said 
confidently. 

As for the game itself, Konstam be- 
lieves it offers advantagi*s in being a 
trick-taking game and a i>artnership 
game, like bridge, tliough there are 
variations for two and tliree players. 
Each player has his own personal 
trump, different from his partner's, 
and may take tricks again.sl an oppo- 
nent’s lead either \>y playing a higher 
card of the .same suit or by trimiping. 
Object of the game is to make catyp- 
sos, which are seiiuetices from the ace 
down to the deuce. The first calypso 
counts 5(10 points, the second 750 and 
any made thereafter count 1,000. 

"Anyone can learn the game in five 
minutes,” Konstam sa.vs. 

An unrelenting promotion program 
has been set in motion to put the game 
across. Konstam will make appearances 
in .St. Louis stores and is going to Mi- 
ami to play bridge and push calyp.so. 
There will be a calyp.so coi'ktail itwo 
drinks and you lose your meter i. Ca- 
lypso music will be plugged on radio 
and T\' and, in fact, there lias already 
come up from the Caribbean a calypso 
song aliout calj pso. "1 Love Calypso,” 
it's called. 
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A NATIONWIDE LOOK AT 
BOXING’S STRAW BOSSEl 


The IBC sets the (one for boxing in the larger cities except — perhaps— -San Francisco. 
Boston has Valenti and violence, Detroit offers Piazza and Finazzo, Philadelphia 
by ROBERT COUGHLAN has Blinky and Muggsy, and Los Angeles has Babe, who isn’t even the real McCoy 


D uring his trial some years ago on 
a charge of receiving stolen goods, 
Babe McCoy, Los Angeles’ leading 
matchmaker, was asked by the prose- 
cutor whether his license as a match- 
maker was dependent on his “good 
conduct and good behavior and honest 
dealing.” 

“Not necessarily,” McCoy an- 
swered. Thrown a bit off balance by 
this unexpected candor, the prosecutor 
persisted, “They wouldn’t give you a 
license if they thought you were dis- 
honest or associating with thugs or 
persons of that kind, would they?” 

“Oh,” McCoy reassured him, “they 
make no questions about that.” 

Although McCoy was acquitted, 
this little colloquy sums up a good deal 
about the boxing business in the U.S. 
these days. In two preceding articles in 
this series, we have examined the Inter- 
national Boxing Club and its president, 
James D. Norris, and the underw'orld 
boxing syndicate headed by killer 


Frank Carbo and seen how they work 
together. W^e have also, through some 
typical examples, seen how this com- 
bine operates to freeze out independ- 
ent managers. Soon after he took office. 
New York’s recent athletic commission 
Chairman Robert Christenberry wrote 
that these . . Two serious problems, 
gangster influence and the threat of 
monopoly control, have combined to 
produce . . . the gravest crisis in [box- 
ing’s] history.” 

However, Christenberry did little or 
nothing to improve the situation dur- 
ing his term as chairman. As to why he 
failed, there are many apocryphal and 
probably untrue stories. A concrete 
reason, which may in fact be the over- 
riding one, was offered recently by a 
minor New York boxing promoter: 
“Norris has got the New York com- 
mission where it hurts. They get smart 
with him, all he has to do is threaten 
to take his fights to Idaho or some 
crumby joint like that.” 


Of course, it would not be quite so 
simple. Despite TV, New York is box- 
ing’s capital for good economic reasons, 
and in the long run even Norris could 
not avoid them. Accordingly, to clean 
up the sport in New York would be to 
go far toward cleaning it up generally. 
On the other hand, it is perfectly ob- 
vious that boxing, whether or not it 
is “interstate commerce” within the 
meaning of the antitrust law, is a na- 
tional activity. No state commission 
can supervise it. Although boxing’s 
friends should wish New York’s new 
Chairman Helfand courage and luck, 
the fact remains that the rehabilitation 
of the sport is a national problem. 

To find out just how much of a prob- 
lem it is, Si’s correspondents in all 
parts of the country have been investi- 
gating the boxing business in their own 
localities. What follows here is a sum- 
mary of their reports. By and large, 
and with exceptions, as we shall see, 
the high aroma of boxing diminishes in 
proportion to the distance between 
the.se localities and the Norris-Carbo 
operations base in New York. Pro- 
ceeding, then, from New York, we shall 
look at boxing’s major centers— Phila- 
delphia, Boston, Detroit, Chicago and 
Los Angeles, beginning with: 

PHILADELPHIA 

Back in the 1920s a man named Har- 
ry Stromberg (alias Nig Ro.sen i headed 
one of the East’s more successful boot- 
legging operations. Today Stromberg 
is known as the racket boss of Phila- 
delphia although he lives in New York 
City and runs his fief mostly through 
lieutenants. Among his good friends in 
Philadelphia are Herman (Muggsy) 
Taylor and Frank (Blinky) Palermo. 
Taylor is far and away the city’s lead- 
ing boxing promoter. And Palermo is 
Philadelphia’s leading manager and, 
indeed, one of the most important 
managers in the U.S. 

We had a view of Taylor in action 
in last week's article, in which Donald 



THE PHILADELPHIA STORY -Stars raignmeni in IS.jO ort charges of "reckless 
Blinky Palermo {right), shown with Joe use of firearms” in an alleged attempt to 
Coffey and Jimmy Singleton at their ar- "discipline” a smalltime numbers operator. 
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Rett man. former manager of middle- 
weight (leorge Johnson, told how Tay- 
lor had taken Johnson away from him. 
Taylor, who testified befcjre the Ke- 
fauver Committee that he had never 
been arrested, has testified also that he 
knows Frank Carho ‘‘very well” and 
has been aciiuainted with such other 
sfodlawsas A1 C apone, Lucky Luciano, 
f'rank Costello. Charlie Fischelti, Roc- 
co Fischetti, Jake (Greasy Thumb) 
Guzik, Meyer Lansky. Little Augie 
Pisano, Mickey Cohen, Jimmy La Fon- 
taine. Willie Weislierg, Longie Zwill- 
man and Murray iThe Camel) I£um- 
phreys. In 19J0, when Al Capone was 
relea.sed from a year in a Philadelphia 
jail on a gun-toting charge, it was 
friend Muggsy who went lo North 
Philadelphia Station and “saw him <»n 
his way home to ('hicago,” he testi- 
fied. Taylor’s position in local boxing 
approximate.s Norris’ in New York: 
local fighters and managers get no 
placi- without his approval, and prom- 
ising new fighters usually end up, one 
way or another, under his control or 
that of people allied with him. He ha.s 
hical autonomy in his area aiul is not 
otlicially connecteil with the IH(', but 
is tied in to th<* Norris empire through 
tacit underslatulings and to the Carbo 
.syndi<-ate through mutual underworld 
friends. IRC* fights in i’hiladelphia are 
always uiuler the lianner of “The In- 
ternational Boxing Clul), Jame.s I). 
Norris, prt>siflent, and Herman Taylor 
prt*sent. . . 

Taylor’s old friend Blinky, a busi- 
ne.ss a-ssociate also of Norris and Frank 
Carbo, is a very wicked, very ugly, 
s(}ual little man with such a good eye 
for fighters that at one time he could 


boast. "I got ’em surrounded. I got 
the merchandise and Norris has got to 
buy.” This was 19.5'i. when Blinky’.s 
“merchandise” included former Light- 
weight Champion Ike Williams, Coley 
Wallace. Clarence Henry, Dan Buc- 
ceroni and Johnny Saxton, all promi- 
nent main-pventers. Williams and 
Henry are u.sed up now but in Johnny 
Saxton he has the current welterweight 
champion. 

Blinky, however, is a man of parts. 
Boxing is only one interest, another 
being the numbers racket. We first get 
a look at his method.s a.s a numbers 
operator in 1946. when a misguided 
young rival racketeer named Sherman 
Lucas — according to Lucas' later testi- 
mony before a Philadelphia grand 
Jury — was taken for a “ride” for cul- 
ling in on Blinky’.s territory. Lucas 
was driving home one evening, ac- 
companied by two friends, when two 
strange cars lrailc*d him and blocked 
his escape. Three men jumped out of 
one car, according lo Columnist Karl 
Selliy's I’hiladclphia linllvtin account, 
and “. . . His two friends were pulletl 
out. backed up againsi a bouse wall and, 
will) guns jammed in tlieir midrilLs, tohl 
lo shut up . . . Lucas was shoved away 
from the driver's seat anil one of the 
three got behind thi* wheel . . . latcas 
once grabbed the wheel and tried lo 
wreck the car. Shouting, ‘You dirty 
We’ll get you for I hat 1 he man in 
the back clipped Lucas on the head with 
a lilackjack . . . ‘Get out of the car,’ 
he was told. He wailed for the driver 
to step out, then followed. But as he 
did. Lucas suddenly swung a round- 
hou.se punch lo the man's stomach. The 
man's pistol dropped lo the pavement ; 



MUGGSY TAYLOR lifci niuiu*: Herman) 
i.s the Philadelphia promoter for the IBC. 


so did he. Lucas jumped over the writh- 
ing abductor and ran off into the flat- 
lands; the darkness which the thugs 
had expected to cover their work now 
turned to his advantage. He remem- 
bers bearing two or three shots and 
abruptly dropped lo the cold ground. 
For several minutes he didn’t dare lo 
move; then there was a sudden roar of 
fire behind him and he heard a car 
speed away. He turned lo see his car 
in flames. The assailants had fled in one 
of the other cars. . . 

Luca.s, according to his te.stimotiy, 
did not know the men. hut through 
the underworld found out that they 
were Blinky and two associates named 
Jimmy Singleton and Joe Coffey. A 
"peace” meeting was arranged. Selby’s 
story continues: "On the designated 
night, Lucas recalled, a Packard coup6 
drew up in front. Singleton and Paler- 
mo got out. and came into the apart- 
ment . . . Blinky. say.s Luca.s, opened 
the conversation by saying they were 
‘sorry’ for tin- violence. He ex|)laitu'(l, 
according to Lucas, that the boys bad 
only intended to ‘frighten’ him so he 
wouldn’t cutilinue pulling numbers 
bets from their territory.” 

Lucas later eniled in the stale peni- 
tentiary for l>urglary. Blinky went on 
to become ilocal t>nlice Ijelies'ci one of 
tile city’s biggest numbers operatons. 
In Ifi.'iO we find him eharged with dis- 
<*iplining a smalltime ojierator named 
Nieliolas .Marcus, who had objected 
when Blinky failed to pay off on a win- 
ning number. According to a l.'niieil 
Press report, “Marcus said ho was 
taken in Palermo'.s car aiul wa.s lieaten 
and warned to ‘keep his mouth shut.’ 

continued on pmje 
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CROUCHING LOW, HOT ROD PREPARES TO PASS BALL PAST TWO NYU GUARDS IN JAN. 4 GAME. NYU WON ON LAST-SECOND FOUL SHOT 


The nexi four payes show some of Ihc best collej'e basketball players 

in the country. But Hot Hod Hundley’s fans claim he’s the best of all by ROY McHUGH 


T MK Colleije of William and Mary 
basketball team was going no place 
last .sea.son. Then one day in Janu- 
ary its member.s stepped into the field 
house at West Virginia University an 
hour before game time and found a 
crowd of 6,100 — a.«> large as the field 
house would hold — packed tight and 
screaming. The William and Mary 
boys gleefully repaired to the locker 
room and got ready for fame, which 
would follow immediately after the 
preliminary game involving the West 
Virginia freshmen. 

Their great day never came. .As they 
emerged from the locker room the 
West Virginia var.siiy also walked out 
on the tloor — and the crowd walked 
out of the building. Warm-up was ac- 
companied by a steady march of the 
customers for the exits. The William 
and .Mary players looked at each other 
in bewilderment, but down court the 
West Virginia varsity, an etjually or- 
dinary team, was neither mystified, 
disturbed nor distracted. When Hot 
Rod Hundley turned out for fre.shman 
basketball the varsity had to get u.sed 
to the comings and goings— mostly 
goings— of West Virginians. 


Hundley is a sophomore now and 
attendance habits in the hills around 
Morgantown are respectable again. 
West Virginia may not have the team 
of former years hut it has, unquestion- 
ably, the most colorful and contro- 
versial college player in the country. 
What is questionable about Hot Hod 
is whether he is the best. 

There are a few extremists around 
West Virginia who are already calling 
Hundley the greatest basketball play- 
er who ever lived. Others, less carried 
away, merely call him the best they 
have seen. Lou Kisenstein. an NBA 
referee who watched .some of Hundley’s 
freshman games, was of the opinion 
even then that he could make any 
professional team in the country. 

Hundley's less rapturous critics— 
and he does have less rapturous critics 
— fault him on two counts. They de- 
tect a laxity in his attitude toward de- 
fensive play, and they look with defi- 
nite, unconcealed mi.sgiving on an al- 
most irresistible urge Hundley has to 
show off. This last is too much for one 
leading coach who confe.sses, "Tliank 
God 1 don’t have to handle him.” 

Hundley’s showmanship is probably 


incurable. As a schoolboy he picked 
out two idols, Goose Tatum of the 
Harlem Globetrotters and Bob Cousy 
of the Boston Celtics. Most of the year 
around he worked at ac<juiring Ta- 
tum’s genius for deceptive ball han- 
dling and some of C ousy’s compelit ive 
guile. The results haven't always been 
successful. With the freshmen last year 
Hundley was often so tricky that his 
own teammates couldn’t stay with 
him. A man who had gotten himself 
into the clear without realising it was 
liable to lie smacked in the heat! by a 
pass from Hundley, who most likely 
wa.s looking the other way, busily oc- 
cupied faking two other men out of po- 
sition at the time he let the ball go. 

There were other drawbacks, too. 
Everybody on the freshman and var- 
.sity teams began to imitate Hot Rod 
and it got so that the players were 
more intere.sted in throwing passes lie- 
hind their backs and dribbling with 
their knee.s than they were in shooting. 
The knee dribbling fortunately ended 
when an official in one game decided 
the maneuver was illegal, but West 
Virginia is still rife with almost-good 
contiinieil o» puye ;J5 
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RON SHAVLIK-NORTH CAROLINA STATE 
20, 6 7", center 




tom COLA-LA SALLE 
21, S' 7%', center 


ED FLEMING— NIAGARA 
21, 6 3", center 


DICK RICKETTS— DUQUESNE 
20, 6 lyi' , center 



TOM HEINSOHN — HOLY CROSS 
20, 6 6', center 


DON SCHLUNDT— INDIANA 
21,6 10 , center 


BOB McKEEN— CALIFORNIA 
21, 6' 7% center 






ED CONLIN— FORDHAM 
21, 6 S', center 


JOHNNY HORAN— DAYTON 
22, 6 8', forward 


CLEO LITTLETON-WICHITA 
21, 6 3V^ , forward 






HOT ROD eonliiiited from page ‘iO 

behind-ihe-back passers, and as every- 
body knows, there is nothing quite so 
terrible as a man who hasn’t quite 
mastered the technique. 

West Virginia's new basketl)all 
coach, Fred Schaus, insists though tliat 
the faults are all things that can be 
correcte<l in time. Hundley lia.s been 
I»la\'ing on a bad knee tliat was operat- 
ed on at the beginning of this season 
and the one thing he hasn’t been able 
to do efTeclively is guard. Schaus, a 
tine defensive man himself for five 
years in the XB.\ with Ft. Wayne and 
N’ew York, thinks that when Hundley 
has recovered he will be as good as 
any defen.sively. 

Offensively, what ilie fans see in 
Hundley is a man who can do practi- 
cally everything. Most players who 
s[»ecialize in ball handling are indif- 
ferent scorers. Hundley as a freshman 
averaged 35 points a game, and in 
si.K game.s he didn’t even try to score. 
Against varsity competition he is av- 
eraging 22.4 points a game. 

THE PERFECTIONIST 

Through long hours of practice in 
empty gymnasiums. Hot Hod has mas- 
tered a full, ambidextrous repertory 
—jump, set, hook shots and even a few 
indescribable shots in which he change.s 
the ball from one hand to the other, 
thi.s witli appropriate feints, after 
launching himself into the air. 

But it is Hundley’s fancy ball han- 
dling that get.s the crowds. Against the 
I’itlsburgh freshmen last year Hot Hod 
did nothing in the opening minutes and 
the crowd, force fed on large heljtings 
of advance publicity, began to ride 
him. Suddenly Hundley, apparently 
well guarded, shot a pass from behind 
his back to a West \'irginia player 
breaking for the ha.sket half tiie length 
of the court away. He scored. A few 
seconds later Hundley again had the 
hall. Bouncing it twice behind his hack 
— left hand (o right and vice-versa — he 
swept past a ihontughly fooled oppo- 
nent, took off in a broad-jumper's leap, 
carried the hall twice around his body 
and fed a pa.ss from liebind his left ear. 

One of Hot Hod’s favorite tricks is 
to offer the ball to an opponent in his 
extended right hand and then, with a 
tlick of the wri.st, make it vanish be- 
hind his hack, catching it there in his 
left hand. Somerimes he stands out of 
bound.s with his back to the court and 
Hip.s a pass to a teammate he can’t pos- 
sibly see. This year in West \'irginia's 
upset over Hichmond, Hundley began 
to freeze the l)atl in the final minutes. 


Three Hichmond players went after 
him. To hold on to the ball, he rolled it 
over his .shoulders and pa.ssed it back 
and forth between his hands behind his 
iiack. With the gun about to go off he 
toiwed the ball 40 feet in the air and 
with a triumphant smile walked off. 

For all hissureness on court, Hodney 
Clark Hundley (his nickname came 
naturally I is anything but settled in 
his non-athletic life, a fact llial has 
caused some critics to prophe.sy that 
he will blow up long before be ever be- 
comes the great player he .should. At 
20 he stands 0 feet 4 inches, weighs 
185 puund,s, smiles easily, wears his 
hair in a short croi)ped crew cut and 
looks every hit the ordinary basketball 
))layer. But the similarity ends there. 
Twice in two years, both in September, 
Hot Hod has simply di.sappcared from 
the West \'irginia campus. The first 
lime he went to Charleston to enroll in 
Morris Harvey College but returned 
in 24 hours. kind of a mood” is the 
only exijlanation he has ever given. 

This fall, two day.s after .school start- 
ed, Hot Hod took off for Philadelphia 
to land a job with the profe.s.siotial 
Warriors. The NB.\ has a rule against 
signing college players before gradua- 
tion but the Warrior’s owner Kddie 
Gottlieb offered Hundley a chance 
with his other Philadelphia team, the 
Sphas,asecond-rate barnstorming out- 
fit. Hundley returned to .Morgantown. 
He was away for 10 days, and only the 
fact that he had not officially with- 
drawn from the university made it pi>.s- 
sible for We.sl N'irginia to re-admit him. 

One of Hundley's troubles is educa- 
tion. He agrees that it’s neces.sary but 


isn’t convinced it is for him. As a boy 
Hot Hod lived with friends of his fam- 
ily, his parents having been divorced, 
and the minimum re<|uirements were 
enough for him. In his freshman year. 
Hot Hod cut cla.s.ses with a noncha- 
lance that bespoke utter indifference. 
He failed, naturally enough, and had 
to take five and a half hours’ work a 
day, Saturdays and Sundays excluded, 
with no excu.sed absences for 12 sultry 
weeks this summer. He pa.ssed, but it 
may have been that experience that 
drove him to Philadelphia. 

Hot Hod was an all-stale player 
three straight years in high school in 
Charleston. From one coast to the oth- 
er. 48 colleges and universities took 
part in the bidding for liis services. He 
chose North ('arolina Stale because it 
was the “best basketball school in the 
country.” But the NCA.\ ruled that 
State had given Hundley an illegal try- 
out and prohibited him from evt'r play- 
ing there. High-powered salesmanship 
subsequently drew him to West \'irgin- 
ia. where he get.s a full athletic .scholar- 
ship-room. board, tuition, books, fees 
and .$15 a month for laundry. 

Temperamental, often capricious 
and plagued perhaps, by a feeling of 
insecurity. Hot Hod seems to get his 
real release in ba.sketball. Once he’s on 
the court he is the soul of confidence. 

"What’s the field house record for 
points?” he asked before a game with 
the Ohio University freshmen last year. 

“Fifty point.s,” said the student 
manager. 

"Weil, if that’s all it is.” replied Hot 
Hod, “I think I’ll break it.” 

He scored (>2. Ce n 
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LEATHER-COATED CHAMPIONS BORISOV AND BOGDANOV (LEFT) POSE AT CARACAS WITH OTHER MEMBERS OF RUSSIA’S TEAM 


HOW RUSSIA OUTSHOOTS US 


The recent International Shmiting Union matches at Caracas, Venezuela, 
by PAUL R. WALKER provLKl again that U.S. shooters had belter get up ofT their bellies 


I s a memorable article last Oct. 25, 
SI warned that Russia is threaten- 
ing American supremacy in track and 
field events to the point where she 
might outclass the U.S. team in the 
15t56 Olympics. It is time to call at- 
tention to the fact that the Rus.sians 
have already won world leadership in 
another sport.s field no less important, 
in the opinion of a great many sport.s- 
men, than the track and field athletics 
which we hold so dear. La.st fall. In the 
36th world championships of the Inter- 
national Shooting Union at Caraca.s, 
Venezuela. Soviet shooters proved that 
they were the best in the world with a 
rifle, and p().s.sibly the best with a pis- 
tol a.s well. 


The ISU holds its championships 
every two years. In Europe they are 
considered more important than the 
Dlympics. If it is prestige the Russian.^ 
are after, they got it at Caracas. We. 
sent our best shots there, and we were 
outclassed by the Soviet team. And. in 
le.sser degree, so was everyone else. It 
is true that with two or three excep- 
tions tlie matches were quite different 
from those commonly shot in the U.S. 
But they were the kind of matches 
that determine world, as well as Olym- 
pic, championships. 

For e.xample, the most important ri- 
fle match ill the world is shot at 300 
meters— 328 yards. The course of fire 
is more than 80 years old. It calls for 


40 shots standing, 40 kneeling and 40 
prone. The 120 shots must be fired in 
six and a half hours. Like the other 
ISU matches it is both an individual 
and a team match. 

BOGDANOV AND BORISOV 

Until the Ru.ssians took over at Ca- 
racas, the world record for this famous 
course was 1,124. Anatoli Bogdanov, 
the highest scorer at the 10.52 Olym- 
pics, shot 1,133 at the ISU meet, break- 
ing the 17-year-old record by nine 
points. His teammate, \'as.sily BorLsov, 
who is always close liehind him, shot 
1,132. Every one of Rus-sia's five-man 
team shot a higher score than has ever 
been shot In competition by a citizen 
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of the I'.S. Our team took fifth place, 
behind the Russians, the Swiss, the 
Swedes and the F’inns. 

The guns used in the :U)(i-meter 
course are called “free” rides because 
there is so little restriction on them. 
The ritle must not weigh more than 19 
pounds and the cartridge must not use 
a bullet larger than nine millimeters 
(.;}•') caliber • in fliameter. As a pract ical 
mailer these restrictions are meaning- 
les.s, since no one wants a rifle heavier 
or <»{ larger caliber than the rules per- 
mit. The only restriction that matters 
is the one retjuiring iron sights; the 
telescopic sight is not permittefi. 

The kind of rifle developed under 
the.se rules is strange to most American 
rifle shooters and is not made in this 
country. So far no American arms com- 
pany makes a rifle barrel heavy enough 
for •■h)0-meter shooting. Four members 
of our five-man team at (’aracas — Au- 
gust Westergaard, Robert Sandager, 
Verle Wright and Allan Luke — shot 
rifles imported from p]urope. 

Perhaps the most striking feature of 
a free rifle is the stock. This commonly 
has a steep pistol grip so the hand is 
clo.se to the trigger, and a hole in the 
stock for the thumb. The pronged 
buttplate is adjustable up and down 
for the three different shooting posi- 
tions. The trigger is very light. And 
most free rifles are fitted with a black 
webbing strap that is stretched from 
the front to the rear sight just above 
the barrel. This is to deflect heat waves 
rising from a hot barrel so they will not 
interfere with the shooter's picture of 
his front sight and the bull’s-eye. 

Another match, common to the ISli 
championships and the Olympics, is 
similar to the :300-meter match e.xcept 
that it is shot at 50 meters with .22 
rifles on a reduced target. Like the fJOO- 
meter match it calls for 40 shots stand- 
ing, kneeling and prone. The rifles are 
of the same general design as those 
made for 300-meter shooting although 
they run a little lighter— 13 or 14 
pounds instead of 16 or 17. 

Once more Bogdanov was the win- 



INTERNATIONAL RAPIO-F(RC PISTOLS HAVE 


ner with a world-record score. He shot 
1,174 — 10 points higher than the old 
record. And once more Borisov was 
right behind him with a score of 1,172. 
Russia won the team match in this 
event. We look sixth place. 

The particular American specialty is 
shooting .22 rifles in the prone posi- 
tion. The English Match at Caracas 
called for 30 shots prone at 50 meters 
and 30 shots prone at 100 meters. We 
won thus match by one point over the 
Swedes. For once the Russians took 
third, with 2,370 against our 2,373. 
However, the highest individual score 
was not shot by a member of our team 
but by Gil Boa of Canada. 

SLOW-FIRE AND RAPID-FIRE 

Our pistol shooters did better than 
our rifle shooters at Caracas. The two 
most important matches shot under in- 
ternational ruk*s are the slow-fire free 
pistol and the rapid-fire silhouette. 
Free pistols are as strange looking to 
most Americans as free rifles. They are 
not made in this country. A free pistol 
commonly has a stock built to fit the 
shooter’s hand. One of the Russians 
had one that fitted around his hand so 
closely that he had to tug to get it 
out of the grip, like a man taking off a 
glove. The free pistol almost invariably 
ha.s a "set" trigger. A lever on the out- 
side of the action sets or cocks the trig- 
ger. It then re(juires little more than a 
breath to fire it. Some free-pistol trig- 
gers are set so fine that if the pistol is 
pointed straight up the mere weight of 
the trigger will fire the gun. The entire 
U.S. team shot free pistols made by 
Hemmerli of Lenzburg, Switzerland. 

Our best free-pistol shot, Huelet 
Benner, won with a score of 553. Tor- 
sten Ullman, who has been one of the 
world's great pistol shots for 20 years, 
shot a 552. A Russian also shot a 552 
but was outranked by Ullman. The 
Russians won the team match. 

It did seem likely that our team 
would win the center-fire pistol match. 
This was down our alley— something 
we know about. It seemed even more 
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STERN AND WATCHFUL. Ru.S.sian 
Coach lochelson sees team win pistol match. 


likely when I he Russians practiced 
openly with outmoded French Nagant 
revolvers, far inferior to our Colt and 
Smith & We.sson revolvers. They 
weren’t doing too well either. Came 
the day of the match and the Russians 
appeared with Smith & \Ves.son K-38 
target revohers made in Springfield, 
Mass, and Winchester .38 Special am- 
munition mufle in New Haven, Conn. 
They did not win the individual hon- 
ors. Torsten Ullman took first. Benner 
and McMillan of our team took second 
and third. But the Russians won the 
team match. 

In the skeet match at Caracas— a 
type of shooting invented in this coun- 
try and little known elsewhere — two 
American skeet shooters, C. Crites and 
K. Pendergrass, took first and second. 
On the other hantl we are as much out 
of the running-deer match as Euro- 
peans are out of skeet. There is no 
such thing as a standard running-deer 
range in this country. No one who has 
not been to South .\merica or Flngland 
or Europe has ever seen one. The Nor- 
wegians are specially good on the run- 
ning-deer target. Their team was first 
in the ISU matches at Oslo in 1952 
and first in the Olympic matches at 
cimlinuid on nert page 





COMPENSATOR TO MINIMIZE MUZZLE JUMP 
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THE RUSSIAN WINNERS of the 100-mcter runninn-dciT match arc acclaimed at Ca- 
racas amid sulutinj; girls. The Russians made the most trips to the winners’ pedestals. 


SHOOTING conliiuicd from page 27 

Helsinki. Their man Larson held the 
world record, but not any more; a 
Russian hold.s it since Caracas. 

What does all this come down to? 
How do the Kus.sians do it? The an- 
swer is now clear despite Russian cen- 
sorhip. The word has come back to 
many Europeans and a few Americans. 
The Ru.ssians intend to win the ne.xt 
Olympics and they probaltly will. 
They will do it because sport.s are sub- 
sidized by the Russian government. 


The shooting story is the same as the 
story in every other sport. If a man 
does good shooting in his village he is 
moved up. If he does well where the 
competition is greater he is moved up 
again. As a result of this program the 
Ru.ssians have a pool of shooters gen- 
erally estimated at .500 men. 

The program is guided by experts. 
Some years ago the Rus,sians sent men 
to every important shooting match in 
Europe. Their job was to observe the 
methods of shooting that paid off. 
They ended up with some ideas— good 


idea.s. It is not for nothing that every 
Ru.ssian rifle shot adopts the same po- 
sitions in standing, kneeling and prone. 
There is no individual choice; the posi- 
tion considered best must he u.sed. It 
is not for nothing that he wears a 
heavy leather coal winter or summer. 
The coat offers more protection against 
recoil at the shoulder and more protec- 
tion to the elbows in the prone posi- 
tion than our light cotton jacket.s with 
elbow pads. The Hu.s.sian wears his 
coat no matter how hot it is because 
he must always shoot in the same 
clothes, a sound rule. The Ru.ssian 
wears boots rather than slices because 
they offer more support in the stand- 
ing and kneeling positions. Finally, it 
is not for nothing that a Russian rifle 
shot gets full-time pay for working 
half time and shooting lialf time. The 
Euro|ipans say that some of the Rus- 
sians fire as many as 7.5,0(10 sliots a 
year. The ammunition is free and so 
are the rifles. 

Few of our shooters could take the 
lime to fire 7.5,000 shots a year. And it 
might not do one of ours too much 
good if he did. Reyond a point , a shoot- 
er doe.s not improve when practicing 
by himself; he needs the spur of .shoot- 
ing against men who are better tlian he 
is. The Ru.ssians provide the necessary 
competition year in and year out with 
the plain result that Bogdanov is 10 
points better over the 300-mcter course 
than he was when he won the Olympic 
championship in 19.52. He is only 28 
years old. With a man as good as Bori- 
sov pushing him he may go further. 

The prize is worth shooting for. 



THE AMERICAN SQUAD isoatcd, from left); U. Anthony; 
W. McMillan; Colonel C. Kau, irSA, Adjulanl; F. Parsons, Cap- 
tain: Major General M. Edson, USMC (Het.l, Chief, U.S. Dele- 
gation; Major H. Thomas, USMC, Coach; H. Reeves; and P. 


Roeltinger. 'Standing, from left ; W. Walsh: A. Jackson: R. San- 
dager: J. Forman: J. Smith: W. Mc.Auliffe; A. Wesiergaard; 
E. Franzen: J. Jagoda; O. Pinion: A. Luke: H. Benner: T. 
Mitchell; V. Wright; J. Dodds; E. Swanson; A. Cook 'missing). 
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When a Russian shooter comes home 
victorious he gets a vacation of three 
or four weeks in the Crimea with his 
wife and children. 

Our shooters are not paid for shoot- 
ing. They buy their own rifles and their 
own ammunition. And they are pretty 
much self-trained, with the result that 
even the best of them show faults that 
could be corrected if they shot under 
the direction of a good coach for a 
month. Frank Parsons was captain and 
coach of our team at Caracas, same as 
he was captain and coach of our team 
in the ISU matches at Oslo in 1952 and 
the Olympics a few weeks later. Par- 
sons .shot on American international 
teams years ago and is a long-time stu- 
dent of rifle shooting. He knows his 
business. But how can a coach ask a 
man to make a change in his way of 
shooting only a week before a big 
match? A week is all Parsons had with 
our Caracas shooters. 

WHV ARE THEV BETTER? 

It isn’t only the Russians who beat 
us. The Swiss, the Swedes, the Finns 
and sometimes the Norwegians beat 
us. Their countries have or\ly a frac- 
tion of our population. They do not sub- 
sidize their shooters. Why are they 
better than we are? 

For one thing, they are better be- 
cause, relative to their population, 
they have so many more proper places 
to shoot. Where does a resident of New 
York or Chicago or San Francisco go 
to shoot? Buenos Aires has a magnifi- 
cent range inside the city limits. Cara- 
cas has a fine range within easy dis- 
tance. Oslo, Stockholm, Zurich, Hel- 
sinki and many other European cities 
have ranges close at hand. Relatively 
speaking, our rifle shooters are poor 
relations. 

Europeans do not share our quaint 
notion that a man can't shoot unless 
he is belly to the ground and making a 
tripod rest of his elbows and body. 
They think a man who can’t shoot a 
rifle kneeling and standing doesn’t 
know what a rifle is about. 

Our rifle shooting, except for indoors 
and in the armed services, has been 
dominated for years by men who will 
not fire a shot in competition from 
any position except prone. They are 
good at their game though they have 
frequently failed to prove themselves 
better than the men of other countries. 
They are not good at anything else. 

The scores at Caracas, like the scores 
at the last Olympics, tell a story. The 
story is: “We can’t shoot.” The reason 
is that so many of our shooters are boys 
who don’t want to grow up. ( e w o') 




witfi a HiSTORy 


IMrOBTIO IV W. A. TAVIOB i COMfANV. NEW YOllC. N. V. 
SeJe Dniribviort for the U. A. 


Friends of Old Smuggler are cordially invited to send us 
interesting stories about Old Smuggler or tell how they 
discovered it. Your letter will entitle you to a handsome 
membership certificate in THE ancient Scottish order 
OF OLD SMUGGLERS, illu.stratcd in full color by Abner 
Dean and inscribed with your name. Size, 14 x 17 inches. 
Send your letter to W, A. Taylor Se. Company, 2 West 46th 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. Dept. SP-4. 


Careful, don’t waste a drop... 

“ Old 
Smu^er 

SCOTCH 


“Careful, Don’t Waste a Drop’’ 

By Ted Watson 

I used to think Charlie Hill prized his dogs more than anything else in 
the world. But that was before my latest visit to his home. Shortly after 
I arrived Charlie excused himself to make a phone call, and told me 
to fix myself a drink. Just as 1 was pouring some Old Smuggler, his 
three boxers bounded into the room and started a friendly contest to 
see which one would sit on my lap. Charlie returned while the melee 
was at its height. I was fully prepared for him to feel more concerned 
about his dogs than me, but his remark was surprisingly sensible. 
“Careful Ted.” he frantically admonished, 

“don’t waste a drop — that’s Old Smuggler.” 
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What’s your answer? Suppose it’s your child. How 
often have you said lor heard friends say), “I 
wouldn't take a million for that kid!”? And then 
discover a week later, that neither you nor your 
friends, were willing to put out just a few extra 
dollars to get needed school facilities for that 
same child! 

Doesn't it surprise you to find that the value of 
a child can vary from priceless to less than a few 
dollars in a matter of days? Well, not really, be- 
cause it actually doesn’t. It’s just that oftentimes 
we tend to forget that our children and their 


futures are pretty clasely tied to the kind and 
quality of the education we can give them. Their 
future, and thus the future of our country, de- 
pends on your support. So it’s really up to you to 
see to it that the children of your community get 
the education they deserve. In the long run it 
costs less. 

Send today for free booklet. “How Can Citizens 
Help Their Schools?”. Just write to The National 
Citizens Commi-ssion for the Public Sc-hools, 2 
West 45th Street, New York 36, N.Y. Why not 
do it now! 



BETTER SCHOOLS BUILD BETTER COMMUNITIES 
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OUTDOORS 



THE VICTORY 
AT BIG LAKE 


Men of myenuity are licking “winlcrkill” 
which suffocates the fish in frozen lakes 

by REX STANLEY 



ICE FIGHTERS check their pc-rforated hose which has opened up 
a channel in Biit t^ke, Arix. Comprpsse<l air, escaping from holes in 
the hose, stirs up warmer bottom water which melts the ice above 


H totl on a snow-deep mountain in 
eastern Arizona, a crew of biolo- 
gists is working to protect a million 
fish in an ice-locked lake. The men are 
battling “winterkill” — an old enemy 
of almost every high-country trout 
lake. There’.s every reason to believe 
they’ll conquer it. They did last win- 
ter. with a new weapon that has made 
possible a jackpot of trout and can 
mean better fishing in many other 
states. 

The name of thi.s fish-loaded water 
is Big Lake, located on a lofty shoulder 
of Mt. Baldy, 30 miles southwest of 
Springerville, Ariz. and near the tim- 
ber line of the Apache National Forest. 
Il’.s held by a low dam at the neck of a 
shallow snow basin. The name is a con- 
tradiction— Big Lake covers only 575 
acri*s and averages just eight feet deep. 
But in 1954 it produced a record 2li5 
pounds of fish per acre of water. Few 
so-called “good” trout lakes anywhere 
can produce 50 pounds. 

Big Lake is fertile, so full of natu- 
ral foods that trout grow 1 ' -i inches a 
month. Thu.s instead of expensive 
creel-size fish which are put in many 
U.S. lakes, Big Lake is stocked with 
inch-long fry. Rai.sed in a hatchery, the 
lake’s trout caught in 1954 would have 
cost $100,000. But stocked as fry, the 
bill was only $1,250. 

This sounds like an easy way to got 
sensational, low-cost fishing. But it 
took 25 years, research by five biolo- 
gists, the work of 1.50 men, and a 
unique invention before Big Lake’s 
record trout production was finally 
won. To do it, deadly winterkill had 
to be defeated for the first time. Like 
high-altitude lakes in many other 


stales. Big Lake is buried in snow and 
ice during the winter months. The wa- 
ter may freeze five feet deep, and be 
covered by heavy drifts. Trout are 
trapped below the ice, and must try to 
live on a dwindling oxygen supply. If 
the lake isn’t opened, all fish will die. 
How many fish have been lost to win- 
terkill in the U.S. is anybody’s guess. 
But in Big T.,ake, 10 million trout were 
wiped out as the kill came nearly every 
winter, lieginning in 15)28, the year the 
first fish were planted. There was no 
dam across the snow basin then, it was 
just a shallow, spring-fed pond. There 
were no roads. A. W. Yoder, a.ssistant 
director of the Arizona (lame and P'ish 
Department, remembers packing the 
trout to the water on horseback. The 
following spring, when he returned, 
the fish were all dead. It was the start 
of a lethal cycle that continued until 
1953, broken only by a few summers 
of fushing, when the previous winters 
had been mild. 

SNOW IS THE VILLAIN 

Biologists studied the lake and con- 
cluded that in addition to the ice 
threat, weedbeds hastened death. The 
underwater weeds were beneficial when 
winter ice stayed clear. Sunlight kept 
them releasing oxygen in the water. 
But under snow-covered, opaque ice, 
the weeds ceased throwing ofT life- 
giving oxygen and produced poison- 
ous nitrogen. 

Heading "operation thaw” at Big 
Lake this winter is the young scientist 
who solved both problems. Biologist 
.Jack Hemphill, now Chief of Fisheries 
for Arizona, finally reached the ice- 
locked lake in 1950 by riding a tractor- 


like Weasel part of the way. then snow- 
shoeing five more miles. For three win- 
ters he tried blasting, cutting and 
drilling the heavy ice. All failed, and 
more trout died. Then he hit on the 
simple hut revolutionary idea that 
saved 350,000 fish in 1953: why not 
try compri*ssed air to circulate warmer 
lake-bottom water up to the ice? 

The coldest water in a frozen-over 
lake is just below the ice and near 
32° F. From there on down, the water 
is warmer, with 7 to 8° higher temper- 
ature on the bottom. When circulated 
this water will melt ice. 

Hemphill convinced department di- 
rector John M. Hall that the idea was 
worth a try. During the summer of 
1953 the fisheries crew had an unu.sual 
job: drilling ihou.sands of quarter-inch 
holes in 2,700 feet of plastic hose. That 
fall, the perforated hose was anchored 
across a wide bay and an air compres- 
sor on shore wa.s connected. 

Ice came in November, and deep- 
ened each day. The oxygen content of 
Big Lake dropped from a healthful 9.1 
parus per million to a deadly 2.1. It was 
time to start pumping. In biting cold, 
25° below zero, the crew look turns 
cranking the compressor. It finally 
fired, caught, and air began pushing 
through the sunken liose. Five hours 
passed. Finally, in late afternoon, a 
hole suddenly opened in the ice and 
slowly widened. Big Lake was breath- 
ing again. In two weeks, it was spanned 
by a channel 300 yards wide. 

Right now, Hemphill and his crew 
are ready to do the job again, and keep 
at it intermittently through March, 
so that there will be good fishing in 
Big Lake this year. O' 
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OH, SAD, SAD 
GROUNDHOG DAY 


In defense of the put-upon woodchuck, which 
must no longer be called a bum on February 2 

by JOHN 0*REII.I.Y 



I T has become fashionable at this 
time of the year to denounce the 
groundhog. As soon as February 2 ap- 
proaches, this amiable critter is de- 
scribed as a phony weather prophet, a 
humbug and sluggard who sleeps on the 
one day he should get out and get his 
picture in the papers. Now let's just 
hold on a minute. Who claimed that if 
the groundhog or woodchuck saw his 
shadow there would be six more weeks 
of winter, and if he didn’t, spring 
would be early? 

The truth is that the groundhog is 
an unknowing .substitute for the Euro- 
pean hedgehog in this shady job. Feb- 
ruary 2 is Candlema.s Day, celebrated 
since early Christian times in Europe, 
where there is an ancient popular belief 
that if the weather is fair on Candle- 
ma.s Day the winter will be long. 

Somehow the task of testing whether 
Candlemas Day was sunny was as- 
signed to the European hedgehog, an 
animal about 10 inches long with short 
quills like a porcupine. The hedgehog 
stirs from his slumbers on any warm 
winter day. so he was a likely candi- 
date for the job. 

NOW THE LEGEND BEGAN 

When the early settlers came to this 
country they naturally brought many 
of their beliefs with them. In the New 
World they found no hedgehogs, but 
they did find the groundhog. It had 
only the faintest resemblance to the 
hedgehog but it slept underground, so 
they just shifted the job of weather 
prophet onto it. They didn’t take into 
consideration that the groundhog is a 
late sleeper; that when February 2 
comes around he generally is still curled 
up in his den in deep hibernation. 

When the groundhog comes out of 
his burrow in tale February or early 
March it is not from any dtjsire to see 


his shadow but usually to seek ro- 
mance. The male groundhog makes 
long journeys in search of a mate, 
trudging through snow and rain and 
sleet and gloom of night— sort of like a 
postman but for a different reason. 

There was one man to whom no one 
dared denounce the groundhog. He 
wa.s (ieorge Washington Hensel Jr., 
who served for many years as the Hi- 
bernating Governor of the Slumbering 
Groundhog Lodge of Quarryville, I’a. 
Under his leadership this lodge, the 
only secret groundhog order in the 
world, grew to be a great force for fun. 

It was my good fortune one bleak 
February 2 to participate in the mystic 
rites at Quarryville. Half the day was 
devoted to field work. Wearing top 
hats and sombreros and carrying shep- 
herd’s crooks and 12 gauge shotguns, 
43 members of the Slumbering Ground- 
hog Lodge braved winds of gale force in 
a search for the prophetic marmot. 

The Hibernating Governor divided 
them into squads of five or six men. 
Each squad was led by a Prophet who 
carried a long fishing pole with a white 
rag tied to it for wigwagging purposes. 
One squad was led by the Defender of 
the Faith, who had a huge key dan- 
gling around his neck. It was the key 
to the Portals of Secrecy but, as no 
outsider ever touched it. the secrets re- 
mained secret. In front of him walked 
the Enlightening Advocate, carrying a 
shotgun. It was not his duty to shoot 
groundhogs. (Heaven forbid!' His job 
was to defend the Defender of the 
Faith. 

The strain on the members was ter- 
rific. There were long periods of cruis- 
ing and watchful waiting at the 
mouths of groundhog holes. At one 
point the Hibernating Governor waved 
his shepherd’s crook and said proudly, 
“Just look at that squad.” To the west 


six men were silhouetted against a dull 
sky as they marched along the brow of 
a hill. One was beating a bass drum. 
.\nother clanged a pair of cymbals. 
Their bodies leaned into the gale as 
they carried on their relentless search 
for a groundhog. All agreed it was an 
inspiring sight. 

THE LONG-AWAITED REPORT 

Most of the squads were down in 
an old rock quarry engaged in tireless 
hole-watching when Hibernating Gov- 
ernor Hensel emitted a bloodcurdling 
scream. A chorus of equally inhuman 
sounds answered from the rim of the 
quarry, where stood the members of 
Squad No. 5. Three times they roared in 
the wind. 

"Have you a report?” shouted Hen- 
sel through cupped hands. 

"Yes, Brother Groundhog, we have 
a report,” came the answer. 

"Come forward and report." 

They scrambled down the slope and 
the Prophet of the squad .said, "At 
f»:42 7 8 a.m., at a point 76° 8' longi- 
tude, 39° 52' latitude, Eden Township, 
the groundhog saw his shadow and 
scooted back.” 

This announcement was greeted with 
howls of approbation, and the lodge 
members formed in single file to march 
back the weary quarter mile and take 
the news to Quarryville and the world. 
There was a parade and feasting and 
loud laughter rocked the small town. 
They finally assembled in the Hiber- 
nating Governor’s hardware store 
where the festivities continued far into 
the night. 

Perhaps the late Mr. Hensel had the 
right idea. He fostered a myth but he 
generated fun. At least he didn’t go 
around blaming the groundhog for 
something the critter didn’t ask for in 
the first place. ft n d> 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 



The thrill of a bonding rod, the pt>ace of a 
quiet stream . . . these things never change for the 
sportsman. Unchanging too . . . through the century, has 
been the loyal preference for MILLER HIGH LIFE, 
not only by sportsmen . . . hut by all Americans who 
traditionally enjoy the good things in life. 


lOO 


YEARS' 


IIV AYXERICA 


. . . and still the 

National Champion of Quality 




PROFESSIONAL HUNTSMAN Churlic I’lumb mounlM 
his horse at Meadow Brook Hunt Meet, Long Island, N.Y. 



DRAWINC THE PACK in the kennels— selecting hounds 
which will participate — is the first step in modern fox hunt. 



THE CHANGING LOOK 
OF FOX HUNTING 


Mounting; costs, fewer ‘'angels'* and the hazards of deer and housing 
developments are bringing a good many changes to a flourishing but 
misunderstood sport that carries on a great never-say-die tradition 


by REGINALD WELLS 

COIXIR PHOTOGRAPHS BY RAYMOND BROWNE 




ON EITHER SIDE, THE MEADOW BROOK HUNT SETS OFF FOR A FINE DAY’S CHASE AFTER FOX OVER FIELDS AND HILLS OF LONG ISLAND 


E ver since the sport was brought 
to America in Colonial days, fox 
hunting has had its troubles. It was 
just about 100 years ago that sports- 
men and the public in general first 
sounded the death knell of fox hunt- 
ing. The skeptics reasoned that such a 
rural pursuit as fox hunting could nev- 
er .survive in an age of industrial revo- 
lution with its railroads, automobiles 
and barbed wire. Today the death knell 
is still tolling, and with about as much 
effect. Too many deer are running riot 
with hounds: housing developments are 
gobbling up precious hunting country; 


parkways and thruways are a constant 
menace to the packs, and taxes have 
reduced to a handful the number of 
people who can afford to fool the bill 
of a private establishment. But in spite 
of these setbacks there are still some 

200.000 persons in this country happi- 
ly engaged in some form of fox hunting. 
Most of them enjoy "night hunting” on 
foot in mountainous or wooded country 
unsuitable for riding. The rest— about 

3.000 every weekend— ride to hounds 
mounted in the English tradition. 

It is this mounted form which faces 
a simple decision today— change or die 


out. It is a decision that fox hunters 
have faced for decades and they're still 
going strong in .spite of it. In the mat- 
ter of adaptability the fox hunter is a 
past master. Overtaken by sprawling 
suburbs, the hunts near cities are mov- 
ing off to new country. To replace the 
angels who formerly financed most of 
the sport, hunt clubs are being formed 
in which all memlrers share the costs. 
With an eye to the future, pony clubs 
are being encouraged for young riders. 

Along with its other hazards, fox 
hunting constantly has to wage a war 
of enlightenment with landowners and 
continued on next page 



WITH A FLOURISH OF ITS TAIL AND HOCKS TUCKED WELL UP. A KEEN GRAY CARRIES ANN CONOLLV OVER A POST-AND-RAIL PANEL 



FOX HUNTING rout i mud 
ih(* public. M<M5t attacks on fox hunt- 
ing are based on ignorance, and of a)! 
the sport.s in America it Is the most 
mi.sunderstood. 

Educating the public to the quali- 
ties of fox hunting is part of the dedi- 
cated purpose of the Master of Fox- 
hounds Association to which all of the 
nulion’s 107 recognized pack-s V)elong. 
Because the leisured young gentleman 
of means is almost a thing of the past, 
fewer young men are seen today in the 
hunting field. Young women are taking 
to the sport in increasing numbers and 
now outnumber the men about 10 to 1. 
While m<»sl hunt.s try to keep up ap- 
pearand's and turn out as well a-s they 
can, the worth of a fox hunter is not 
judged by his clothes but how well he 
rides to liounds. 


HUNTERS HARK lo the opening cry of 
the hountl.x rusting through Broad Hollow 
woods and the sound of the huntsmans 
horn which signals the start of the run. 



The Meadow Brook Hunt on Long 
Island is typical of the hunts which 
today face many obstacles, and no 
Iiunt illustrates better their ability to 
overcome them. 

.\t one time the Meadow Brook met 
as far west as Jamaica — now a subway 
terminal set in the midst of close- 
packed stores, filling stations and 
houses. For years the Meadow Brook 
hunting country has b€H?n shrinking at 
the edges and today all that remains is 
several strips of landed estates riddle<l 
with parkways and intersected by soli<l 
lines of speeding cars. .\nd some of 
the.se are being slowly eaten up by 
housing developments. 

Although the wise people have shak- 
en their heads at the start of every new 
season and prophesied that this would 
be Meadow Brook's last, the hunt is 
still going strong ami not even the 
Jericho turnpike and Route 2.")A, whicli 
run right through iheir country, have 
dampened the spirits of its members or 
lessened sport — they've Just made it 
harder. At least one hound is killed on 
these roads every year and others are 
often hit and injured. Veterinary bills 
have increased, and public relations 
are constantly strained. One driver 
whose car hit a hound sent the hunt a 
bill for a dented fender — and collected! 

CHASED BY GUNNERS 

With the influx of new residents who 
are not geared to plea.sant thoughts 
about horses, a difficult landowner 
problem ha.s arisen. Like other hunts 
the Meadow Brook is constantly being 
misunderstood. When hounds ran a fox 
into the cellar of a stolid-looking de- 
velopment house— after what must be 
conceded was an excellent cha.so — all 
kinds of unappreciative people object- 
ed. Properties were promptly posted 
against riders; the local .sale of barbed 
wire increased and on one occasion 
the hunt was chased by some gunners. 
Complaints started to pour in that 
"the horses are frightening the chil- 
dren.” Patiently and with the resolu- 
tion of spirit inherent in fox hunters 
the members of the Meadow Brook 
have handled these problems, and if all 
are not yet solved at least the hum 
continues to go out twice a week, on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays. Under its 
Joint Masters, Mr. Charles V'. Hickox 
and .Mr. William F. Dobbs, assisted by 
their professional huntsman, Charles 
D. Plumb, the Meadow Brook carries 
on in the best tradition of the sport. 

If and when it has to close down, its 
members will go somewhere else to 
hunt— but stop hunting they will not. 
Such is the fox hunters’ love for their 


sport that no hazard or distance seems 
too great to prevent them from get- 
ting out and riding to hounds, .-^n ex- 
ample of this is Mr. Tim Durant, Mas- 
ter of the Smithtown Hunt, who com- 
mutes by commercial plane from Dan- 
l)ury, Conn, to his hunt in Long Is- 
land every weekend, thereby avoiding 
a seven-hour drive by car. 

Although the present trend is to- 
ward.s rural hunts, the majority are still 
supported by people who eommutc to 
and from a large city. More people are 
hunting today than ever before— but 
they hunt fewer days a week. Most 
hunt only one day a week. 

N'o two fox hunters can agree on 
which Is the best hunt in the country. 

Based on the numbers hunting, how- 
ever, the following hunts are among 
the best; in Pennsylvania, Mr. Stew- 
art’s Cheshire P'ox Hounds; in Virginia, 
the Piedmont, Orange County, War- 
renton and Middleburg; in Maryland, 
the Elkridge-Harford and the Green 
Spring Valley; in New Jersey, the Es- 
sex; in New York, The Genesee Valley 
and the Millbrook; in Connecticut, 
Fairfield County and the Litchfield. 
In the Caroiinas, Moore County and 
the Sedgefield; in Ohio, the Caniargo; 
in Illinois, Oak Brook; in Mis.souri, the 
Bridlespur; in Colorado, the Arapahoe; 
in Canada, the Montreal and the To- 
ronto and North York. 

There are approximately 53 packs of 
hounds which might be described as 
club packs, supported by dues and 
subscriptions, 27 hunt packs support- 
ed by hunt subscriptions, and 28 pri- 
vate packs supported hy their ma-sters, 
with contributions from landowners, 
the fiehl and capping fet*s fa courtesy 
fee for the privilege of hunting). 

The sport of the 107 hunts is pre- 
dominantly live, native fox, but -- 


practice drag hunting fhounds follow 
a scent laid down by dragging a bag of 
fox excrement or aniseed': 16 hunt 
both fox and drag; two hunt both fox 
and coyote, and one both fox and hare. 
The fox-hunting hound population of 
America is something over 5,300 cou- 
ple (10,600 hounds) in a typical year. 
P’re<|uently two or three breeds are 
kenneled but crossbreds, at more than 
3,800 couple, predominate. American 
hound.H number over 1,2.50 couple and 
English foxhounds 261 couple. 

One measure of a hunt’s status is 
how many limes hounds go out. Fifty 
to 70 times a season iSept. -April in 
most hunts) is about average. Hounds 
in Soutliern states are likely to enjoy 
more luinial>le weather; the Tryon 
Hounds in North Carolina went out 
145 times last season. Permi.ssion for 
a stranger or visitor to go out with 
hounds is secured from the Master and 
is arranged through sponsorship by a 
member or subscriber to a hunt. 

For those who have never taken part, 
the pleasures of a fox hunt are often 
hard to comprehend, .\hhough manv 
follow in ears, and some on fool, lox 
hunting is primarily not a spectator 
sport l)Ut rather a participant sport. It 
is also noncompetitive. Essentially, the 
performers are the animals involved 
rather than the humans. The actual 
contest is between a sharp-witted fox 
and a pack of keen-nosed hounds. The 
horses make it possible for the humans 
to witness the work of the canine pur- 
suers at)d, more often than not, the 
triumph of the fox pursued. Unless 
he hunts hounds himself, the Master 
of h’oxhounds merely lead.s, commands 
and disciplines the field once hounds 
are in cry. In most hunts, a profession- 
al Huntsman i.s employed. He is assist- 
conlini/fd nu nrj7 ptioe 
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FOX HUNTING continued 

ed by two whippers-in— who may be 
either professional or amateur. All the 
humans do is ride to hound.s. Keeping 
up with them, however, calls for long, 
hard riding. 

To make it more difficult there are a 
variety of natural fences and other ob- 
stacles which have to be jumped, often 
at high speed. Sociability plays a defi- 
nite part in the sport and riders are 
much of the time in a column of twos, 
enabling them to chat with each oth- 
er — though silence is required when 
hounds are drawing (trying to find a 
foxi, running or have checked and are 
puzzling out the line. 

ALL THE ELEMENTS OF BATTLE 

Fox hunting is, of course, steeped in 
custom, and tradition governs dres.s, 
idiom and etiquette. Probably no mod- 
ern fox hunter wears a while stock fas- 
tened with a gold safety pin with any 
real expectation that he will need them 
to bandage a wound or fracture, but a 
stock is always worn and that is its real 
purpose. The time of day is always re- 
ferred to as “morning.” It is "morn- 
ing” until hounds go home even if it’s 
in the middle of the afternoon. 

The velvet cap of the staff outranks 
even the silk hat in the hunting field 
and a warning call of “Huntsman, 
please” peremptorily scatters horses 
and riders out of his way. There is no 
rational reason either why fox hunters 
should wear a tan rat-catcher coat dur- 


ing the cubbing (preformal) season, a 
black coat after the formal opening and 
a scarlet coat only after the Master in- 
vites them to do so. The only reason 
is binding custom, u.sage, legend and 
tradition. The men, w’omen and chil- 
dren who like these things like fox 
hunting. A chance to get out into the 
country, ride a horse and watch hounds 
pit their brains and speed against an 
animal as primitive and cunning as the 
fox is a challenge, a thrill and a satis- 
faction which few can resist once they 
have been entered to the sport. A good 
hunt has all the elements of battle- 
danger, strategy, science, human en- 
durance and death. And its greatest 
appeal is in its suspense. Even the 
Huntsman cannot tell where, when, or 
even whether the fox will pilot them 
across open country, through wood- 
land, into thicket, along a fence or over 
it, or up against barbed wire. Because 
of the great difference in country, no 
two hunts are the .same. Methods of 
hunting vary considerably according to 
local conditions. The style of hunt- 
ing with .Mr. Stewart’s Cheshire Fox- 
hounds, of Unionville, Pa., a larger, 
privately owned pack, differs vastly 
from the way the Meadow' Brook hunts. 
The Meadow Brook hunt costs about 
$35,000 a year to operate, with fees of 
$400 for a .single subscription and $500 
for a family of two. A junior subscrip- 
tion costs $150 and the capping fee 
for a day's hunting is $15. 

Early on any hunting day Huntsman 
Plumb can be found at the kennels 


MR. REYNARD 



The fox is a vagabond and a thief. Un- 
like those who hunt him, he is not a 
sportsman, but i.s a mean, cunning killer 
who pounces upon his prey by stealth. 
The more a fox is hunted the more he 
learns and the harder he is to catch. In 
off hunting months the fox enjoys a hap- 
py, larcenous life of theft and lazines.s. 
When February comes around Mr. Fox 
goes courting and will travel miles in 
search of a vixen who will bear him the 
craftiest little children that ever lived. 
A vixen has only one litter of cub.s a 
year. It is a strange but true fact that 
many fox cubs are born on or around 
April 1 and this April Fool’s birthday 
seems to have a great deal to do with 
the fooling proclivities of the fox family. 


looking over the hounds. As soon as 
they hear his voice they crowd forward 
with excitement and expectation. The 
Meadow Brook crossbreds are a pack 
of which any huntsman could be proud. 

On this day, Huntsman Plumb de- 
cides to use twenty-and-a-half couple 
— IScoupleof doghounds and five-and- 
a-half of bitches. Carefully he chooses 
Them to make up a well-balanced pack. 
He used to ride to the Meet with 
hounds around him, but traffic condi- 
tions have become so bad that they 
must now be taken there in a van. By 
now Huntsman Plumb knows where 
the hazards lie and he tries to give a 
good day’s sport without interruptions. 

A OAT WITH HOUNDS 

The Meet this morning is at 9 a.m. 
at Piping Rock on the horse-show 
grounds. By the time the Huntsman 
and hounds arrive the scene is one of 
great activity. Crammed along the side 
of the road are horse vans and auto- 
mobiles — some still disgorging horses 
and riders arriving for the hunt. Every- 
where there is movement and animat- 
ed chatter as riders greet each other 
and prepare themselves. Grooms tack 
up the horses, sleek, huge hunters 
standing alert and impatient. On the 
outskirts the riders, already mounted, 
warm up their horses in preparation 
for the hard riding to come. Gradually 
the rest of the field mounts. Long- 
skirted ladies wearing silk hats mount 
sidesaddle; others in black hunting 
bowlers, black coat and eggnog-col- 
ored breeches sit astride their horses. 
Taper-legged young men make a last- 
minute check of girths and curb chains 
and move their mounts off at a walk. 
Here and there in the crowd is a scarlet 
coat— the traditional hunting “pink,” 
so called after a London tailor who 
made the best. There are children out 
today too, six-year-olds and others of 
all ages. They stand together, liny 
miniatures of their parents, all wear- 
ing the velvet cap (the only members 
of the field permitted to do so except 
the hunt staff) but expressing their in- 
dividuality in their boots— some in 
quite irregular, but much-loved, cow- 
boy hoots. The children have been 
brought up in the hunting tradition, 
and their keenness is obvious. 

Over to one side Huntsman Plumb 


HUNTING BUTTONS Tho exact date when hunt club.s 
started using sporting buttons is not known, but the .style 
originated in England and wa.s believed to have been taken 
up in this country sometime after the .sport arrived. The 


button.s reproduced below and on the following pages i cour- 
tesy of The Costume Institute of The Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art and J. Partridge of London Ltd.) show some 
early Englush buttons, followed by American Hunt buttons. 




and the Master, Mr. Hickox, discuss 
which coverts are to he drawn. Then it 
is time to move off. The horn sounds 
its long-drawn “Toooo-oot!” and 
Huntsman and hounds lead the way. 
The riders, Mr. Hickox at their head, 
follow after, strung out across the 
field, jogging at a trot towards the 
first covert. 

As he rides. Huntsman Plumb takes 
a check on the wind. He is as conscious 
of it as a sailor, for he prefers to draw 
the covert up-wind. Should he reverse 
the procedure— with the fox winding 
the hounds first— Old Reynard would 
get away from covert early and be 
gone. This is a dry day, but the wind 
is gentle and Huntsman Plumb has 
his plan already formed. 

First covert to be drawn today is a 
rhododendron thicket on Planting 
Fields Estate, and as the hounds reach 
it they fan out and cast themselves. 

They crash into the undergrowth, 
ignoring the cal briar, their noses at 
work and sterns waving. Darting, 
pushing, weaving and jumping hounds 
scramble through bramble and bur, 
working all the way. necks bent low, 
inquisitive noses snufling dry ground. 

Suddenly an inexperienced hound — 
one of the young entry— runs riot after 
a rabbit. Whipper-in Billy Moffatt flies 
after the offender, shouting “Leave 
it. . . . Leave it” and his whip cracks 
out like a pistol shot. Back swings the 
misled hound to join the rest of the 
pack and on they .sweep back and 
forth, .spread out and forever pres-sing 


onward, working every inch of the 
ground. Scent is catchy this morning. 
But w'ait . . . Dauntle.ss is speaking to 
it, her stern feathering. Huntsman 
Plumb watches her closely. He knows 
she’s not apt to speak unle3.s certain 
of it. Now Damon has joined her. A 
whimper ... an unmistakable whim- 
per. But Dauntless must be sure. Her 
nose draws another figure eight on the 
ground. Finally she owns the line and, 
lifting her head to the skies, she pro- 
claims “fox” with a cry that sets every 
spine tingling and every hackle on end. 
All hounds rush to her, honoring it, 
and as one grand chorus their cry fills 


the woods as the pack and Huntsman 
stream away to the west. 

Now the blood begins to tingle. This 
is it. Cigarettes are quickly thrown 
away, hats are pushed nearer to the 
tops of ears and horses like their riders 
catch the excitement of the moment. 
Then they are off, breaking away at a 
full gallop eager to get up near the 
front at the beginning, riders leaning 
forward, some standing in the irons, 
their coattails streaming. Now is the 
time to swallow hard, gather your 
horse under you and take off. . . . Be- 
hind the charging mass come the chil- 
con/JHHfd on nej-t page 


HUNTING FASHIONS ARE TRADITIONAL 



The.sc members of the Cheshire Hunt in Penn-sylvania illustrate 
some of the different, but traditionally correct, .styles of hunting 
clothe.s. Mr. Reeve wears a gray derby, tweed coat and cord 
breeches for the cubbing .sea.son while Mrs. Choate, pictured after 


the sea.son opened, wears ladies’ black forma) habit. Mr. Straw- 
bridge wears the velvet cap of a Ma.ster, and Mrs. Cros.s, who 
rides side.sadd)c, wears the silk hat, black jacket and apron skirt. 
Mr. Nairn wears the traditional scarlet coat and silk top hat. 






FOX HUNTING continued 



Fox hunting attire and appoint- able investment is needed (abotr). 
ments differ little in cost, whether An informal wardrobe plus other 
for men or women. But a consider- items brings outlay to about $1,:100. 


dren, well to the rear but bravely going 
flat out as fast as tiny pony legs can 
carry them. At the tail end a lumber- 
ing. shaggy round ball of a black pony 
called Angus snorts along under 8-year- 
old Stewart Maloney. For too long 
Angus has been pastured with cattle 
and he thinks he is a cow. He’s never 
jumped a big fence yet, but maybe this 
will be the day he catches on at last. 

Up front the going is fast and 
breathless. Horses begin to sweat and 
lather and as fence and fallen tree rise 
up out of the onrushing ground, hearts 
jump up into mouths as dry as sand. 
Now the riders begin to show. Up and 
over sail the horses, their jumping a 
thing of beauty. Terrifyingly, out of 
nowhere something high and formida- 
ble looms up before a rider. Too late to 
pull up . . . just time to grab a firm 
hold of the mane. The horse puts in a 
short one, pops up and over, and lantLs 
going away. Surprised, the rider comes 
down on the other side, both stirrups 
lost, hugging the beast’s warm neck 
and praying quietly. The hands which 
have never left the horse's neck press 
down hard and push up, and suddenly 
horse and rider straighten out and are 
flashing across the grass, elated now 
and still with the best of them. 

Behind in the distance a smashing 
of a top rail, a dull thud and a loose 
horse canters off into the next field. 

Hounds have checked. Thank Heav- 
en. Time for a breather. Now we shall 
see if they can work out the line as 
well a.s run their fox. Back and forth 
and round and round they go, their 


stands off, collecting wits and breath, 
steam rising from the horses. A hat is 
straightened, cheeks glow with the 
flush of the first burst and a ruddy- 
faced old gentleman steals a quick nip 
of sherry from a saddle flask. All eyes 
are on hounds, waiting and watching. 
Watching too are the hilltoppers, the 
groups of hunting enthusiasts who are 


not mounted today but who love to 
follow the hunt across the countryside 
in cars. Suddenly, from one of them a 
shout, “Ta-lly-Ho . . . Ta-lly-Ho.” 

He has seen a fox break out of Ap- 
pledore and now he stands pointing in 
that direction. Quietly Huntsman 
Plumb gathers his hounds, moves to- 
ward the holloa and casts them. Again 
hounds own the line. Into cat briars 
they go, charging in full cry, their 
heads now up to catch the breast-high 
scent. They break out of covert, run- 
ning well packed and speaking to it 
all the time. Field after field is left be- 
hind, and the number of riders dwin- 
dles. Some are unable to keep up the 
pace and others have had enough, but 
the bunched few in the lead go racing 
on. Relentlessly they fling themselves 
after hounds, into woods, out into 
meadow, back into woods and out onto 
plough. This is hunting pace— like a 
cavalry charge in battle. 

Two fields ahead a rust-colored 
streak of lightning is seen hugging the 
ground and running fast. A sliver of 
red hangs from his mouth. The fox’s 
tongue is hanging out— a sure sign he 


noses busy all the time. The field 


WHEN YOU FIRST MEET HOUNDS 


Arrive at the Meet on time. Greet the 
Master of Foxhounds with a "Good 
morning.” Seek out the Hon. Secretary 
and pay him the cap (feei, unles.s you are 
a .subscriber. Check your saddle girth— 
it may have loosened while hacking over 
to the Meet. 

When hounds move off to covert do 
not seek a place near the head of the 
column of twos. It is more proper for 
senior members to take that position. 
When in woodland and the horse.s in 
front of you slow up or stop, hold up 
your whip hand to .signal and warn 
those behind you. If a hound is trying 
to come forward from in rear of the field 
sing out “ 'W’are hound" to prevent a 


horse from stepping on and injuring it. 

If you are about to be passed by 
Huntsman and the pack in a lane, pull 
out to your near .side and turn your horse 
to face hounds. It is then less likely your 
horse will step on one. 


Don't ever ride ahead of the Ma.ster. 
When hounds are working nearby do not 
move about or talk audibly. You are 
expected to hold back for an interval 
which the Master will set. Don't ride 
close to a horse with a red ribbon tied in 
his tail. He kicks. 

Don’t hold on to a tree branch and 
then let it slap back into the face of the 
rider behind you. 

Never leave a fellow hunter in trouble. 





is weakeniiiK. l*ul U) his last resources | 
Old Rfynard trips fvery trick, doubling | 
buck into the woods, trying to save his , 
brusli. Older hounds push to the front. | 
They know. The end is nearing. N'ow , 
is the time to l)e in the first llight. The ' 
Huntsman has before liini a sinking 
fo.K. The excitement brings out the 
thruster in everybody and to lie in 
tliat first flight i.s the most important 
thing in llie world. Tlie fox is in one 
field, tin* Huntsman and houml.s are 
in the next and the ri<lers are in tlie 
third. Horses are winded and no longer 
respond to whip anti spur. Tlie hounds 
are clamorous— I’utiie ami ('liristma.s 
ami 1 >orot hy and the rest come sli rick- 
ing as loud as their nearly immped- 
oui wind will allow. Hack into covert 
they go. Kvery hound is up and run- 
ning for him. A t)uick turn— and an- 
other— Obi Kesnard is pulling out ail 
of his tricks. Through a field of cattle 
to foil his scent: circling to double 
back acro.ss his own line. In full view 
of the fiebl he stops and looks over his 
shoulder disdainfuli.N’ smiling at the 
confusioti among houml.s. .And then 
he's off again. Hut tbr«>w the pack oft 
he cannot. Hounds are pressing him 
hard, their crashing music bringing 
the whole wot)ds alive. . . . They are 
upon liim. .V snap, a turn and a turn- I 
ble and it is all over. j 

CEREMONY OF THE KILL 
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Let US send this issue to 


Leaping fn>m his horse Huntsman 
Plumb grabs the fox from the hounds 
and holds it high over Ins head out of 
ri'aeh. U'ith a knife he uuickly cuts 
olT the ma.sk iheatL and brusli. On 
panting, h(>aving, lathered hi)rse.s the 
first flighters come up in time to see 
Huntsman i brow the fox's carcass into 
the air fetr the hounds. 

"Lr-ray-ay, Kr-ray-ay," goes the 
horn at his li|)s. announcing the kill. 
"\Vhot>it-(«ip. . . . Whooo-oop,” he cries 
out, repeating the long, slow mournful 
call on the horn. Hounds deserve their 
reward. They have run their fox for 
more than ot) minutes over a tliliicult 
terrain and with catchy .scent. I'lie 
field — what is left of them— stands 
aliout discussing the day's sport. The 
Master pre.sents the mask and lirush 
to two of those lucky enougli to be in 
at the kill and tlie paws to the chil- 
dren who were well up front. .A new- 
comer who has not hunted liefore is 
••bbiofled” to his first fox in traditional 
style: Blood from one of the fox'.s pads 
is dauliirtl on his cheek, initialing him 
for all time to a sport which has been 
calleil "the image of war without its 
guilt and only five-and-twenty per- 
cent of its danger.” Cewd ~> 


two of your 

sports-minded friends 

So many people have told us they liked 
to share SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
with their friends that we’d be happy 
to help in the sharing. We'll send a 
copy of this i.ssue free, with your com- 
pliments, to any two friends whose 
names you give us below. 
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APPLE PIE 

IN 

SUN VALLEY 


AT the training camp for Olympic ski prospects in Sun 
N’alley this minitli, everyone was watching Jill Kin- 
mont {Ifflu She was worth it. Lust year, at IS, she be- 
came the only person ever to win the women’s National 
Junior Senior slalom in tl»«- same year. This year she 
looked like prime Olympi<- material, and (ieorge Macom- 
ber and Christian I’ravda, special coaches at the camp, 
kej)! a close eye on her as .she swung through the practice 
gales on Haldy Mountain. Every other man \sas watch- 
ing because she was easily the prettiest girl in the place. 

All this attention was a l)it embarrassing to Jill, a snub- 
nosed blonde who seems to ihitik everyone is wonderful, 
and who skis simply because "it’s so much fun." 

She also likc-s to win. Back Imme on her father's guest 
ranch in Bishop, Calif, she is making sure the Olympic 
Committee won’t forget her. IL-r training program, an 
appalling do.se of .seif-discijtline. includes (luarter-inile 
sprints, deep knee bends atid [topping like a lialfback 
through automobile tires s|tread out in her back yard. 
Six day.s a week she heads for .Mammoth .Mountain 
to run the slalom gates. And at day's end. Jill packs 
of! to baby sit for transportation money to the most e.x- 
citing tneet of her life — the I'.S. Olympic tryouts in 
Vermont and New ffampshire in the middle of March. 


CHATTING WITH GIRLS in I'aH.v morning outside lodge, 
Jill laughingly shares a joke with two other Olympic hopefuls. 



BUNDLING UP. JILL GETS AN ASSIST FROM BUDDY WERNER, JUNIOR CHAMPION IN 'S3, '52 AND A TOP PLACER IN WORLD MEETS 



SUN VALLEY 


PLAY better 
FEEL better! 


Enjoy pleasant, vigorous 
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sue manipulation — "at the snap of a 
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Health Builders are wiJcIv used in gym- 
nasiums, athletic clubs, health institutions 
and at home. Built for vears of sen ice— 
ful/r U'RITE today for I.IThK .\- 

TURF and BCXJKLET "Be Good to Your- 
self!" 
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PRETTY SKIER AIMS AT OLYMPICS 
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H aiti today is a fascinating product of a long and bloody his- 
tory. Discovered by Columbu.s, it \va.s a frequent port of call 
for buccaneers. After the Spaniards all but exterminated the In- 
dian population, they brought in .African sla\'es. Descendants of 
these men from the Congo won their freedom in a fierce strug- 
gle with France at the time of Napoleon: and from them, in turn. 
Haiti's people are descended today — a proud, calm race whose 
primitive art is fast finding a following in the U.S., whose tongue 
is soft Creole, a mixture of French, Spanish, English and Afri- 
can, and who still follow many of the customs of bygone years. 






V ooiKX) RiTRs like these give tourists a show-biz look at a primitive her- 
itage. Frenetic drums, a ragtime band, uninhibited dancing by small 
boys, a chanting female chorus and a sacrificial goat are part of the show. 
The tension ends when the high priest lays aside his knife, kisses the goat 
between the horns and the tourists file out suitably purged of pity and fear. 






^^1 


- » ^ 'or 


C ocKFK'tHTS on Sundays in Port-au-l’rince arc closely attended by Hai- 
tians, some tourists and an occasional sailor from a visiting warship. 
The natives hold up their hands to signal bet.s, and although the cock- 
fights are .seldom to the death, they generate enough excitement to jam the 
pits in the Port-au-Prince pavilion downtown with cheering spwiators. 


BOXING'S STRAW 

BOSSES from pngr 19 

Anotht*r meeting was arranged ... A 
car arrived, bearing I’alermo, Singleton 
and Joseph (^»ffey. Coffey shouted, 
'Como on l)oys. gel in.’ ” Uealixing 
they were to be taken for a “ride,” 
Marcus and u friend who wa.s with him 
jumped into their own car and tore 
away at high speeci, with Palermo’s car 
in i)ur.suit. There- was a running gun 
battle. Then the Marou.s car crashed 
into another car, and Palermo and his 
pal.ssped away. Marcus identified them 
to the police, ami Blinky was charge<l 
with reckless u.se of firearm.s, violating 
the Uniform Firearms Act. assault 
with intent to kill, and aiding and abet- 
ting an illegal lottery. However, Mar- 
cus and his friend refused to te,stify, 
and so the case had to be dropped. 

Blinky has been arrested many times 
on many charges, but never has been 
convicted of a felony. In 1947 the 
Pennsylvania State Board of Pardons 
granted him a full pardon "for the 
good work he had done for the commu- 
nity in general.” In 1952 he appeared 
before the Illinois Athletic Commission 
for permission to second his fighter, 
Ike Williams, in a WiUiam.s-Chuck 
Davey fight in Chicago. Truman Gib- 
son Jr., who was there on behalf of 
the IBC, agreed to act as his counsel. 
Waving his pardon and a letter from a 
law-yer, Blinky cried out for justice. "I 
am a married man with five children 
any father should be proud of,” he said. 
"I raised them myself. I’ve never been 
arrested for the last 17 years and don’t 
know why a man can’t live it down.” 
The Illinois Commission did not allow 
him to second Williams, but later it 
sympathetically gave him an Illinois 
manager’s license. 

Some idea of what the Taylor- 
Palermo Norris-Carbo palship can 
achieve by way of mutual accommo- 
dation can be had from the most re- 
cent “International Boxing Club, 
James I>. Norris, president, and Her- 
man Taylor” presentation. This was 
the Kid Gavilan-Johnny Saxton fight 
in Philadelphia on Oct. 20th for the 
welterweight championship, which 
Saxton “won” under circumstances so 
obviously peculiar that even Taylor 
was embarra.ssed. It is a tangled story 
but briefly, as reported by Si’s corre- 
spondents, it comes down to this: 

Back in 1946 Fernando i FinoiBalido, 
onetime proprietor of a Havana news- 
paper stand, brought hisyoung protege, 
Gavilan, to New York, hopeful of get- 
ting into big-time boxing. Soon after- 


ward at Stillman’s Gym he ran into 
.\ngel Lopez, a night-club operator. 
Lopez was a friend of Frank C’arbo, 
who was not then the power in boxing 
that he was to become, but who already 
had much influence. The upshot of 
their conversations was that I.opez cut 
in for half of Balido’s contract and the 
Kid began to get fights. 

Later on (’arbo left New York for a 
while and business was slow. Balido 
and Lopez brought in George Gainford, 
manager of Sugar Ray Robinson, for 
109^: thereupon Gavilan received two 
fights with Robinson which returned 



BOSTON PROMOTER Sam Silverman 
leaves hi.s home after 19.54 bombing attack. 


him much money and pre.stige. (Gain- 
ford was cheated out of most of his 
10^;, he says.' In due time, after 
Robin.son had retired, Gavilan fought 
his way to the welterweight champion- 
ship. Balido soon grew tired (or so he 
told friends) of taking Carbo’s orders 
through Lopez. After the Gavilan-Gil 
Turner fight in July, 19.52 he took the 
Kid hack to Cuba without bothering 
to give Lopez his share of the pur.se. 
Naturally this made for hard feelings. 

Then Balido made a worse error. Ful- 
gencio Batista had recently strong- 
armed his way back to power in Cuba 
and wanted something to take the pub- 
lic’s mind off politics. Balido suggested 
a Gavilan title defense in Havana 
against Billy Graham, the top chal- 
lenger. Batista was delighted— but 
then Balido found himself unable to 
make good. Carbo and Lopez let it be 
known that Gavilan would not fight 
Graham unless Balido stepped aside as 
his co-manager; moreover, that unless 
he did fight Graham, they would see to 
it that he fought no one else. Gavilan 
concurred: he would not fight Graham 


in Cuba, he told Balido, unless the lat- 
ter released him. Balido, fearful of Ba- 
tista’s di.spleasure, finally gave in. A 
settlement was arranged by the IBC, 
signed on its behalf by James D. Nor- 
ris, and the fight came off on schedule. 
Among the visiting celebrities, arriv- 
ing on Oct. 19.52 and occupying 
suite 402 J (?42 a dayi at the Hotel 
Nacional, was Frank ('arbo. 

A Lillie ('acaor touch was added 
when, «)ne day shortly before the fight, 
Carbo and some fellow boxing author- 
ities were sitting in the hotel bar drink- 
ing champagne. Carbo, although usu- 
ally well mannered, can be mean 
when the drink is in him and that day 
he was in a celebrating mood. After a 
while he noticed across ibe r(mm a 
New York boxing writer whose paper 
had printed some unfriendly comments 
about him. Carbo walked over, stuck 
a forefinger in the middle of the man’s 
foreheatl and growled, "If you was 
your boss and this was a gun, I’d put 
a bullet into you right there. And 
after that,” he went on, "I’d spin the 
chamber and I'd pul some more bul- 
lets in the same place in your head.” 
The reporter fled. Then Carbo turned 
to the room of bug-eyed boxing buffs 
and proposed a toast to Gavilan’s new 
sole manager, Angel Lopez. Obediently 
they lifted their glasses— but Carbo 
was not pleased. "Higher! Higher! he 
shouted. "God damn it, higher!” as 
he walked around hoisting elbows to 
what he deemed a respectful height. 
They drank the toast and hurriedly 
cheered. 

With these extra little embellish- 
ments, the freeze-out worked according 
to plan. Balido was in the Kid’s corner 
during the Graham fight, but then 
stepped aside and Lopez took charge. 
But now came a novelty: Gavilan 
proved to have a mind of his own. He 
developed a great interest in dancing 
and becoming a show-business im- 
presario. When he fought Bobo Olson 
for the middleweight title in Chicago 
and lost, he went off to Havana In dis- 
gust and could not be moved by Lo- 
pez’ demands that he return to the 
U.S. and defend his welterweight title. 
Instead he took his dance troupe, the 
Sepias, on a Caribbean tour. When 
Lopez reminded him during one of 
their many telephone calls that he had 
a contract to fill, Gavilan replied that 
he had entertainment contracts to ful- 
fill too. and that these took precedence 
over his boxing commitments. Lopez 
was outraged. So, presumably, was 
Frank ('arbo. 

Finally, three months ago, Gavilan 
conlinued ow page 50 
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DETROIT PROMOTER Julius PiaZZa 
is boxing front man for Sam Finazzo (right). 


BOXING conlinufd from page 49 

was lured back into the ring. The place 
was Philadelphia. The promoters were 
"The International Boxing Club, 
James F). Xorris, president, and Her- 
man Taylor.” The challenger was 
Johnny Saxton, managed by BUnky 
Palermo. The result, a wild-eyed weep- 
ing Gavilan shouted afterward, was, 
"They stole my title!”— a belief which 
the press and most spectators shared. 
Jess Losada, a leading Cuban sports- 
writer, put it about as well as anyone 
when he wrote: "The gatigster who 
represents Gavilan is named Frankie 
Carbo, and the hoodlum who repre- 
sents Johnny Saxton is Blinky Paler- 
mo. The two got together before the 
fight and arranged to ‘sacrifice’ Gav- 
ilan, who was guilty of indiscipline, an 
unpardonable crime among racket- 
eers ... In Philadelphia they could 
win money, purge a rebel and at 
the .same time get a new champion 
who could be ‘sacrificed’ when they 
saw fit.” 

BOSTON 

Si’s correspondent reports: "The 
local picture is confused because there 
are so many independents. It’s like the 
Boston Tea Party all over again. 
Thai’s why the syndicate can’t get a 
real toe hold here— too many inde- 
pendents with good connections.” 

However, amidst the disorder, sev- 
eral men stand out a.s leaders of boxing 
in this genteel community, and it is 
interesting to look at their credentials. 
The most prominent promoter is Sam 
Silverman, a former bookmaker. After 
a couple of arrests in this endeavor, he 
gave up and went into boxing. His 
partner. Rip Valenti, ha.sa record dat- 
ing back to 1918 when he was convicted 



DETROIT HOODLUM 8am Finazzo Is 
hidden owner of a variety of local boxers. 


of assault and reaching to 1945 when he 
served a term for misuse of federal tax 
stamps on liquor bottles. Between 
times he was in court on IJ other 
charges, ranging from gaming in a pub- 
lic park to assault and battery and re- 
ceiving stolen goods. He has many 
good friends in the underworld, among 
them Frank Carbo. Although it is 
against the law in Mas.sachusetts, as in 
most other states, for a promoter or 
matchmaker to manage fighters, both 
Silverman and V’alenti "cut in” in the 
classic way. Valenti has pieces of Tom- 
my Collins and the excellent welter- 
weight, Tony DeMarco. 

Another, although les.s important. 


leader of the sport i.s Johnny Buckley, 
who in 1919 wa.s convicted of receiving 
stolen goods and sentenced to four to 
four and one half years in prison and 
who in 195:1 was fined $1,500 for allow- 
ing his bu.sine.ss property to be used for 
bookmaking operations. Ex-convict 
Buckley went on to become manager 
of a heavyweight champion. Jack Shar- 
key, and many other fighters and i.s 
now the prosperous owner of a gym and 
the manager of a small boxing club. He 
also owns the building in which the 
Silverman-\’alenti outfit has its office, 
and the proverbial friction between 
landlord and tenant .seems in this case 
to have reached an apogee. A recent 
boxing card preaentp<l by his Sharkey 
A. A. suffered seven substitutions, a 
fiasco he laid — in testimony before 
the state boxing commission— to the 
machinations of the rival Callahan 
A. C. owned by Silverman and Valenti. 

Silverman has had his share of trou- 
bles too. In recent years his apartment 
has been bombed, a shot was fired into 
his suburban home and almost hit his 
wife, he has been beaten by thugs twice 
(once with brass knuckles', threatened 
often: and once he slugged it out at 
ringside in the Boston Garden with 
Landlord Johnny Buckley. 

The name most familiarly associat- 
ed with Boston boxing is that of Ray 
Arcel, who staged many of his tele- 
vised Suturdai/ \ight Fights from 
there. Arcel, who moved wherever his 
promotions look him, is not properly 


A HAPPY PARTY IN OLD SEATTLE 



.Although at present Seattle is not 
a major boxing center, in the 19J0s 
it wa.s the middleweight capital of 
the world. The champion.ship changed 
hands four times in 35 months in the 
same Seattle ring. The Post-Ivtclli- 
gencer recently reprinted thus picture, 
made at a party for then-champion 


Freddie Steele (.seated, center i. Behind 
Steele are his manager. Dave Miller, 
and .M (The Vest) Weill. The party- 
goer on the loft, who has been credited 
with running the middleweight divi- 
sion "like a gaffed slot-machine,” is 
fat and gray now but he still calls 
h\m.sell Frank Carbo. 
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a Bostonian; however, he came close 
to being killed Ihc^re in an obscure 
cojjlrclnnpit symptomatic of the gen- 
eral disease that has afflicted boxing. 
One afternoon in Sept. 195:}, before 
one of the SdUirthni Xiijht telecasts, 
he wa.s standing on the sidewalk chat- 
ting with Willie Ketrhum, manager of 
Gerald Dreyer, who fought in that eve- 
ning’s feature bout. Someone came up 
behind him and slugged him with a 
lead pipe. 

Ketchum, a “front manager” for 
Frank Carbo. was facing the as.sailant 
when he beat Arcel. But Ketchum said 
later that he did not see the man. 
Arcel was taken to a hospital, where 
— with a bodyguard by his bedside — 
he recovered, except for an oddly spe- 
cific damage to his powers of imagina- 
tion. He had no idea, he said, who 
could have done the deed. 

It has been noted, however, that in 
the months following, Arcel paid $13,- 
000 for advertising in the magazine 
(since defunct i of the International 
Boxing Guild, an outfit with which he 
supposedly had been on bad terms. 
And that beseemed much more cooper- 
ative with the guild in all ways. As we 
saw in the first of these installments, 
the guild, the IBC and the Carbo group 
have common interests. Arcel has not 
been bothered since. 

DETROIT 

It is ironic and even a little sad that 
Jame.s I). Norris’ power in Detroit 
should be so enfeebled, for it was here 
that the whole Norris sport.s empire 
hatl its beginnings. The senior Norris 
realized his life’s ambition for a Nation- 
al Hockey League franchise by buying 
the Detroit Red Wings, and the De- 
troit Olympia was one of the first of his 
subse(iuently great arena holdings. 
When Norris Jr. formed the Inter- 
national Boxing Club, it was separately 
incorporated (for antitrust reasons' in 
Michigan a.s well as New York and Illi- 
nois. Following the elder Norris’ death 
in 19.')2 ami the division of his estate 
among his three children. James Jr.’s 
sister Marguerite and younger brother 
Bruce became the Olympia's owners 
and the IBC of Michigan wa.s dissolved. 
Naturally, whenever the IBC of Illi- 
nois or New York wished to promote 
a match in Detroit, it {lid so at the 
Olympia; so the ollicial end of the cor- 
poration meant little. But such matches 
became less and less frequent. 

The Olympia, with its Hi, 000 .seats, 
needed either big audiences or big tele- 
vision contracts to operate profitably. 
Michigan’s tax on TV boxing receipts 
(formerly lO'i, now reduced to .oVc) 


discouraged the latter possibility, even 
if a sutliciently rich sijonsor could be 
found : and the cheaper television shows 
from the smaller Motor City Arena 
kept the big audiences at home, Cott- 
sequently, today there is only an oc- 
casional card at the Olympia, the most 
recent being the Hay Robinson-Joe Rin- 
done fight. Robinson used to live in De- 
troit and has a big following there, so 
it was a good location for the begin- 
ning of his “comeback.” 'I’here was no 
television and 12,000 customers turned 
up. Such natural drawing cards are 
rare, however, and boxing adds little 
to the Olympia’s profits from hockey, 
ice shows, the rodeo and similar house- 
fillers. 

But there is no prosperity at Motor 
City either. In fact, there currently is 
no boxing there. But there will be again 
beginning this April and it is interest- 
ing to look at the auspices under which 
it will be carried on. 

The leaseholder of record of the Mo- 
tor City .\rena and promoter of the 
fights that have been held there is 
Julius Piazza. He emigrated from Sici- 
ly in 1934, became a factory worker, 
drifted into the boxing busine.ss at the 
end of World War II, failed at it and 
was helped on his way again by a 
wealthy compatriot named Sam Finaz- 
zo. Finazzo is the owner of Motor City 
and one of his employees, Jimmy Qua- 
sarano, is Piazza’s ”25' i partner,” as 
Piazza admits. Among Detroit spoits- 
writers and managers there is no real 
doubt that Finazzo is the man who 
controls the Motor City operations 
and who, through "fronts,” controls 
many local boxers. An official of the 
Michigan State Athletic Board of Con- 
trol told Si’s correspondent that hid- 
den ownership of fighters is the biggest 
problem the board faces and that “no 
contract the board holds is worth the 
paper it is written on.” 

Now, who is Sam Finazzo? He iti a 
criminal whose record at the Detroit 
Police Department shows 29 notations, 
ranging from reckless driving through 
a-ssault aiul l)attery, violation of the 
Selective Service Act, armed robbery, 
safe blowing, violation of the U.S. drug 
law, being a “con man,” gambling and 
murder. And what does Sam Finazzo 
say? When (luestioned recently by 
Si’s correspondent about his alleged 
control of Detroit boxing, he “stuck 
hi.s cigar in his mouth, looked at me 
coldly and said, 'Oh, what the hell! 
... A lot of people don’t like Sam 
Finazzo, so I get all kinds of bum beefs. 
I got other businesses — why should I 
waste my time on the cheap prize- 
fight racket?’ ” 



BENNY FORD, the San Francisco pro- 
moter, welcome.s a new ally, Jim Norris. 


And it is quite true that for a man 
of Finazzo’s means— as it is true for 
James D. Norris also — the money to 
be had from boxing is not important. 
Motor City ha.s scraped along with 
only a small profit, and that it had 
any profit at all was due to its Tues- 
day night TV program, which was 
sponsored by the Pfeiffer Brewing 
C ompany. 

A few weeks ago, unable to keep its 
Detroit TV outlet fortheshow because 
of a network programing conlliot, Pfeif- 
fer cancelled and Motor City went 
dark. Sir IradKil (jlarin Tuesday, and 
also Julius Piazza and Motor City. In 
April the TV outlet will be available 
again, and Pfeiffer has signed for a new 
series of 2-1 Tuesday eards. The moral 
may be that beer and razor-blade ac- 
count exet'utives have more power over 
l)oxing, and hence more moral respon- 
sibility for it, than they are prepared 
to realize. 

CHICAGO 

Here the IBC began. Here (in a 
suburb! lives .-\r1hur Wirtz, a heavy 
stoekhold»*r but a modest fellow withal, 
one who prefers ;o be itlentified with 
such innocent diversions as ice shows. 
Here (on the South Sidei lives Tru- 
man Gibson Jr., the well-educated, 
rotilimn'd on ncrl page 
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conscientiously public-spirited and 
progressive secretary of the IBC who— 
one can only suppose to his perpetual 
surprise — so often finds himself in- 
volved with gamblers and gangsters. 
And here lived James D. Norris before 
he moved on to the richer excitements 
and yeastier companions that he found 
in New York. 

The IBC of Illinois and the IBC of 
New York run on parallel tracks. We 
have been on that ride: and what has 
been reported about it in earlier in- 
stallments applies equally, with a few 
changes in names and geography, to 
the situation of boxing in Chicago. 

SAN FRANCISCO 

In cities like Cleveland, Cincinnati 
and Indianapolis, Si's local correspond- 
ents found that boxing was relatively 
free of criminal influences: and the rea- 
son commonly given, with all respect 
for these smaller promoters who may 
well be men of una.ssailable virtue, was 
that in the TV era there is so little box- 
ing in these places that there really is 
no incentive for the syndicate to cut in. 

San Francisco, certainly, is one of 
the most active boxing centers in the 
U.S. The report of Si’s correspondent 
there is all the more astonishing: “The 
ring activities in the Bay area (San 
Francisco, Oakland and Richmond) 
are free from any Eastern or Los An- 
geles ties when the term is applied to 
pay-offs and control. Only when the 
International Boxing Club of New 
York and Illinois comes in with a 
Wednesday or a Friday night televi- 
sion show or when Ray .\rcel lands an 
occasional Saturday night TV show 
does the East make deals. Those deals 
are strictly matchmaking details and 
percentage arrangements . . . Strange 
as it may seem to New York, Chicago 
and Philadelphia, the controlling pow- 
er in San Francisco boxing is not vested 
in a single undercover operator. In- 
stead it is run by an apparently legiti- 
mate manager, Sid Flaherty. Flaherty, 
through the simple machination of 
holding the contract of World Middle- 
weight Champion Bobo Olson, calls 
the tune for the IBC, and they dance. 
It’s that simple.” 

If Flaherty is not quite the answer 
to Diogenes’ search, he is the closest 
thing to it that one is likely to And in 
boxing anywhere in the U.S. His local 
monopoly is as light as the IBC’s in 
the latter’s own centers of power. Local 
promoters, such as Benny Ford— a 
nonentity until Flaherty sponsored 
him— exist by his sufferance, and their 


actions must meet with his tacit ap- 
proval. Nevertheless, as readers of Si’s 
recent article about him (Dec. 27i 
know. Flaherty is a true anomaly: an 
almost ascetic man who genuinely cares 
about the health and welfare of his 
fighters, and who has been so shrewd 
in choosing and developing them that 
he has acquired the largest stable of 
first-rate boxers in the country, with 
Olson as its star. Nervously watching 
his rise, the IBC tried time and again 
during the past few years to compro- 
mise him. P’laherty simply refused to be 
drawn into the Norris apparatus, un- 
til at last, only a month ago, he finally 
signed a three-year contract whereby 
he will co-promote IBC fights in the 


West and the IBC will in turn handle 
promotions for him in the Midwest 
and the East. This move reflected 
Flaherty’s realistic opinion of what 
was best for himself and his fight- 
ers— not best for Norris and his un- 
derworld friends. It was not a sur- 
render, but rather a hard-bitten piece 
of Realpnlitik. 

In one aspect, this outcome shows 
how inexorably the IBC sooner or later 
gets what it wants, even if this re- 
quires the use of fair means. But in 
another it shows that a talented and 
stubborn man can still buck the IBC 
and finally bring it to terms; and by 
doing so, Flaherty has become a sym- 
bol of hope to many managers. It 


FUN-LOVING BABE McCoy hoists ban- and he did not forgive him, even after Teran 
tamweight Keeny Teran a.s Promoter Cal had broken the habit. A fortnight ago Mc- 
Eaton looks on. This wa-s in 1952 before Coy forced Teran into an overmatch with 
Keeny succumbed to dope habit. McCoy Billy Peacock. "I want to see Teran get his 
bank-rolled the young Mexican-American block knocked off,” McCoy said. Teran did. 
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remains to be seen, of courH'. .v • ber 
?’laherly’s tranickinu with hU former 
enemy may yet end in hi.s being slow ly 
compromised and absorbed. 

LOS ANGELES 

We arc on familiar ground again in 
Southern California, the territory of 
the candid Bal>e McCoy, whose tes- 
timony was cited at the beginning of 
this survey. McCoy is matchmaker at 
the Los Angele.s Olympic Auditorium 
where, a.s Si’s corre.spondent n-poris, 
fight mob . . . still looks like Victor 
Hugo’s congress of thieves about to 
crown the Black Lojie and if there is an 
honest man in the business no one 
knows who he is.” McCoy, an im- 
men.sely fat pound.s ', toad-shajied, 
vicious and vindictive man. not only 
arranges the matches at this leading 
auditorium, ‘‘the Madison Square 
Carden of Los Angeles.” l)Ut is gener- 
ally believed to have "pieces” of many 
<»f the l»est local liglUers. The rest are 
mostly under thi* control of liis neph- 
ew, Sparky liudolph. matchmaker 
at the .smaller Ocean Park Arena. 

McCoy is not the real McCoy in 
more ways than one. His real name is 
Marry Ru<lo!|)h and he has a police 
record dating liack lo Ih'Jd in New 
York, where lie was arrest(*d and given 
suspended sentences twice for receiving 
stolen goods, pleaded guilty to petit 
larceny and received another .suspend- 
ed sentence. By 19J(> McCoy ha<l es- 
tablished him.self in California for go<td 
ami had become matchmaker at Ocean 
I’ark. But he had not clianged his 
habits or his friends. In that year an 
old friend named Cecil Irnes, a recent- 
ly paroled bank robber, hmked tiim up 
atid borrowed money togo lo San Fran- 
cisco. where he robbed the Clift Hotel. 
Hut easy come, easy go; lines soon was 
broke again, so Mcf'oy took him in as 
a house guest. Arouml that same period 
other gue.sts were Izzy Shaman lalias 
Shannon I and his wife, and Shaman’s 
criminal record was almost as impres- 
sive as Imes’s, so this made a cozy 
den of thieves. 

Imes left after a year, but he con- 
tinued lo visit at the McCoy house. 
One night, a.s he le-slified later, he told 
McCoy that he and some friends were 
planning to rob a home of jewels and 
fur. They did so on the night of Feb. 
lt>, 1941’ and — Imes testified — brought 
the loot to McCoy, who drove to down- 
town Los .\ngeles and fenced the jewels 
for $1,4(10. There was corroborative 
testimony to this from other witnesses. 

But .McCoy was acquitted; and af- 
terward the state athletic commission 
di<I not seem to take it ami.ss that by 


his own admission he had been living 
anti consorting with convicted bank 
robbers, fur thieves and holdup men. 
Nor difl the commission seem to mind 
when, in later years, he was a friend 
and companion of Mickey Cohen, Los 
.\ngeles' leatling gangster- who. in- 
cidentally, was the killer of Maxie 
Shaman, youngtfst brother of Izzy. 

I Izzy and Maxie had called on Cohen 
to protest a terrible beating Cohen 
had given to Joe. a third Shaman 
brother. Cohen held them covered 
with a gun, ordered Izzy from the 
room, shot and killed .Maxie. Izzy, 
wailing outside, heard theshot.s, tluiig 
his own gun into some liushes and 
fled. C'ohen was acquitted on grounds 
of “self-defense.” I On at least one 
occasion known to the police, Cohen 
held a bu.siness meeting at McCoy’s 
apartment. 

The Babe's nominal superior is 
Alvah 'Call Katon, !ea.seholder and 
promoter at the Olympic .\uditoriuni 
and a man, these days, of considerable 
social polish. Si’s corre.spnndent re- 
ports: “F.aton was not always one of 
California’s first citizens. In fact, liis 
first wife ti'Stified in her divorce hear- 
ing that he was a smalltime gym hang- 
er-outer who eked out less than a living 
selling tickets to wrestling matches. . . 
He and his liridi* lived with his jiarenls 
and his grandparents. He went to night 
lawschool but spent as niucli nighttime 
playing pool, his wife said. In the early 
forties Katon became an inspector for 
the boxing commission, which is to 
say he would serve on a per diem basis, 
counting the house, checking the dre,ss- 
ing room for health regulations or veri- 
fying the eligibility of fighter.s. And in 
the midille of the war something oc- 
curred to Cal: even bad fights were 
doing bonanza bu.siness.” He took a 
lease on the Olympic, made an arrange- 
ment with McCoy as matchmaker and 
has been prospering ever since. Hi-S 
son married the daughter of Governor 
Goodw'in Knight, a tie to the State- 
house which Katon finds both socially 
and professionally gratifying. 

He is on the friendliest terms too 
with Anthony F. Eritenza, chairman 
of the state athletic commission, and 
with some of Los Angeles C ounty’s lead- 
ing law enforcement officials. The law 
has been notably tolerant toward box- 


ers in Los Angeles. A few months ago 
Ramon Fuentes, the California welter- 
weight champion, was accu.sed by a 
friend of breaking his nose in a saloon 
fight — a serious charge, since under 
California law it is an automatic felony 
(assault with a deadly weapon) for a 
prize fighter to strike anyone with hia 
fist. Fuentes was arrested; hut then 
the district attorney’s otiice discovered 
that the slugger had not lieen Fuentes 
after all, but another man who was 
present. Karlier, I'uontes had been ar- 
rested for drunk driving, liut was let 
olT — in lime to keep his date to fight 
Johnny Saxton — when it developed 
that he had been merely overtired, not 
drunk at all The same good fortune 
attended .\rl Aragon, star of the Mc- 
Coy-Eaton stable, when he too was 
charged with hitting a man in a bar- 
room lirawl— a policeman at that. The 
next week the policeman witiulrew the 
charge, so .dragon was not pro.secutc(L 

.•\s for tin* EiiK'iiza friendship, some 
suspicious .\ngeU‘nos believe it played 
a part in what happened to Clayton 
Frye. Frye is the athletic commission’s 
secretary. He is a career man in the 
slate pulilic service, and takes his job 
seriously. One of his duties is to super- 
vise the inspections which are supposed 
lo ensure that matchmakers and pro- 
moters conduct their business by the 
eommis.sion’s rules. .•\l the Olymiiic 
.Auditorium he came acro,s.s eight .sep- 
arate violations. One was that McCoy 
had matched a lighter named Mario 
Trigo who hail an un<liagnosed eye 
injury— po.ssibly a detached retina. 
Other violations involved ineligible 
fighters, some of whom had not had a 
physical examination or who had 
fought too short a time before. Frye 
dutifully liletl liis objections. At the 
request of Babe .McCoy and Cal Eaton, 
the California State .Athletic ('om- 
mission (.Anthony F. Ibitenza, chair- 
mam thereupon barretl its own sec- 
retary from the Olympic’s dressing 
rooms. 

It is perhaps iipedles.s lo add to all 
the foregoing that IBC fights in Los 
•Angeles are staged in partnership with 
tlie Eaton-.McCoy local combine. 

Our coast-to-coast tour can be sum- 
marized in a sentence: Boxing today is 
a national scandal. 


WHAT SHOULD BE DONE ABOUT BOXING? 

In forthcoming issues SI will continue its 
examination of boxing’s dirty business and will 
suggest some ways and means of cleaning it up 
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CORNERING FAST, THE SPEEDSTER SHOWS A STEEP LEAN WHICH, HOWEVER, LEAVES DRIVER'S CONTROL VIRTUALLY UNAFFECTED 


MOTOR SPORTS 


THE SURPRISING SPEEDSTER 

Siudi'baker's latest l<H)ks like a family coupe, but it’s as 
by JOHN BENTLEY hot a sportini; car as anything Detroit has yet turned out 


T mk gleaming car above, noncha- 
lantly going into a controlled slide, 
is no ordinary family coupe but the 
most interesting postwar automobile 
built by Studebaker. I will go further 
and say it is the most interesting prod- 
uct of one of the most progressive 
American manufacturers in terms of 
true dcitign, as opposed to styling. It 
has the lowest center of gravity and 
roll center of any domestic hard-tof). 
and although the suspension, relatively 
soft in sports car terms, is ol)eying cen- 
trifugal force through a marked lean, 1 
was almost unaware of this <‘ondition. 


In fact, anything that today’s new 
sporting Detroit roadsters can do by 
way of cornering, accileralioti, braking 
atid speed, the Studebaker President 
Speedster will do Just as well, (liven a 
lO-inch-shorter wheelba.se, it would do 
them even bet ter. T ertainly it deserves 
to be classed with this new breed. 

The President is a revival of a model 
name that brought Siudeliaker out- 
standing kudos, even during the de- 
pres.sion years. Then a :bJt>-cul)ic-inch 
straight eight, it took 115 stock car 
records in 11128 by covering 30,0b(» 
miles in 2().82t) minute.s on the boards 


at Atlantic Speedway. In 1932 a Presi- 
dent-powered Special driven by Cliff 
liergere finisbed third at Indianapo- 
lis; a year later Studebakers placed 
seventh, ninth, lUth. 11th, and 12th. 
With this backlog it was not surprising 
llial two years ago this veteran firm 
got the jump on the industry with a 
beautiful, low-slung new car .styled by 
Raymond Loewy. A rising nationwide 
sports car consciousness shouhl have 
boosted sales to new records. It didn’t, 
because womenfolk directly intluence 
seven automobile sales nut of Ui, and 
wives thought the new car, among oth- 
er things, insufficiently bright in the 
chrome department. Also, Studebak- 
er’s low, .sleek. Italian-type hoodline 
necessitated moving the engine well 
back. This improved weight distribu- 
tion, but it also stinted rear leg room, 
despite a longer wheelbase. The ladies 
<lidn't like that either. 

A DAZZLING BULWARK 

The new President, built on the 
same chassis (but with a 27-cubic-inch- 
larger engine than the 1953 C ommand- 
eri, suffers from the same drawback: 
but the feminine element is taking 
more kindly to the dazzling front bul- 
wark of chrome. That's the authen- 
tic sales story 1 got from Mr. John 
Sehroepfer. sales manager of Manor 
Motors Inc., the Great Neck (Long Is- 
land), N.Y. Studebaker dealer who lent 
me the Speedster. Mr. Sehroepfer has 


SPECIFICATIONS 


engine and chassis 

N’o. of cylinders V8 

B<tre in. 

•Stroke J.2."> in. 

Disjdiuerncnt 2o9.2 i-u. in. 

Comprtwinn ratio T..'):! 

.Maximum output 18.5 bhp (" 4, .500 rpm 
Bore stroke ratio 1-..9I 

Bhp per cu. in. .71 

Valves Overhead pushrod 

Carburetor Carter, Type WCFB 221 4-S 
four-barrel downdraft 
Sludcbaker-Borg- 
Warner automatic 
Drive: :l..j4 
Int.: .5-06 
Low; 8.14 
:i..54 

Piston speed (” 4, .500 rpm 2,4J7 fpm 
Maximumioniuet" 2,H0(lrpm 2.58 lbs. ft. 
Mph per 1,000 rpm 'Drive) 24. .53 


Transmission 
Overall ratios 


Rear axle ratio 


Weight 'Tar tested, with 6 U.S. gallonsi 
:1..520 lbs. 


I’ower weight ratio 
Turning diameter 


9,02 lbs. bhp 
40 ft. (left. 
41 ft. Tight I 
Steering wheel turns dock to lock ' 4 ' . 
Tiresize T.lOx 1,5 

Brake lining area 19r).'25 sq. in. 

(»as tank capacity lU.S. gallons) 18 


measurements 

Wheelbase 
Tread (front) 

Tear) 

Overall length 
width 
height 

Minimum ground c earanc 
Hear window area 
Maximum interior width 


120' . it 

seiKfi ii 


910 St), ii 
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hp<‘n “ioninK Studebakj-rs for 25 years. 

The Spwdster’s ‘‘Passnia'ster” en- 
j;ine is identical willi that of the Presi- 
dent hut with a pertinent addition: a 
dual exhaust system. In conjunction 
with an optional 8:1 compn^s-sion ratio 
(also available in the President i this 
results in 10 more horsepower. At 18.5 
hp the Speedster'.s engine is unstressed, 
yet in power-weiRht ratio the car ranks 
with the top six autoinohiles in the 
industry. reKurtlless of power. With 
basic modifications. 2:10 hj) should be 
obtainable, Ki' ifdJ power-weiKhl ra- 
tio of about 15 pounds per hp— fur 
superior to that of most production 
sports cars and better, even, than that 
of the ucir 275-hi) Packard which now 
ajipears to top the <lomestic list. 

Ciettinit a Spwdster to te.st wasn’t 
ea.sy. Not even Stu<lehaker’s Xew York 
olliee had one. The car was introduced 
last fall a.s the n*sult of dealer demand 
for a customized sporliriK version of 
the President. Stutlebaker built 8.50 of 
these cars and all were snappe<l up. 
Now another batch is scheduled for 
February production. 

The lest car showed only 28 miles on 
the odometer, but the factory assured 
me that, provitUn! there wa.s normal 
(not break-in I oil in theennine, I could 
open it up momentarily without harm. 
So I did. Despite an obvious stilTness, 
the Speedster quickly jumped to an 
indicated !♦() mph dt will cruise all day 
at 70 mph, wlii<'h is only about 2,8.50 
rpnii. U ri(U»s very comfortably to the 
accomi)un'ment of a plea.santly muted 
exhaust burbh‘, while even tight bends 
can he in high-.speed sports car style 
with perfect safety. Heavier shock ali- 
sorbers to counter that "lazy lean” 
when cornering are easily available 1 1 
installed them with very good results 
on my Sludebakeri. hut it might be a 
good idea for the factory to list them 
as optional, thus catering directly to 
tile enthusiast. 

POWER BRAKES AND STEERING 

The Speedster is e(juipped with the 
usual supermarket shopping ai<ls — 
jiower brakes and steering ami auto- 
matic transmission. Tlie power brakes 
are totally unnect*s.sary. They are even 
dangerous, boasting by 40',' the appli- 
cation of already excellent brakeswhich 
are .self-<*nergizing and self-centering. 
The first time I trod the brake pedal, 
using normal foot pre.ssure, there was 
a drea<lful shriek of tortured tires, fol- 
lowed by a cloud of pungent rubber 
smoke. Only the steering wheel pre- 
vented me from bumping my heat! on 
the windshield. As for power steering, 
tliat is for those who like it. Last year 


I owned a Commander with normal 
steering and a spei-ial Pitman arm 
which rai.sed ‘.he ratio, yet the wheel 
still turned easily and lightly because 
engine weiglii is not s(}uarely on the 
front wheels. 

The Borg-Warner automatic shift is 
just as good in iheStudebaker a.s in any 
other car, with the usual “park." “neu- 
tral,” "drive," "low” and "reverse” 
positions. If you iromp the throttle in 
"low,” the car spins its wheels on dry 
concrete, then takes ofT with a head- 
snapping jolt that is joy to the enthu- 
s-:iast. In the normal "drive" position, 
there is still an exhilarating "dig-out” 
seti.salion a.s you .step on the gas. With 
this kind of kick-down getaway, the 
transmis.sion upshifts out of low at 
alioul :17 mph and out of intermediate 
gear at some 70 mph. To get full bene- 
fit of a downshift into intermediate, it 
i.s inadvisable to lloor tlie gas pedal 
much above 50 mph. You then have 
plenty of reserve acceleration for emer- 
gency pa.ssing. 

The Speedster's driving position is 
just fine, with (jrand I’rix car vision 
and an ideally raked steering wheel. 
The disconcerting feature of all power 
steering is its remote feeling of feather- 
lightne.ss, rather akin to turning on ice. 
This calLs for a kid glove touch that 
take.s some of the fun out of driving. 
.\lso. front leg room in the Speedster i.s 
adequate only with the seat moved 
fully back (four inches', providing 20 
inches between seat edge and pedals. 

The instruments, rounded in sports 
car style, are set in a panel of engine- 
turned stainle.ss steel and include a 
IfiO-mph speedometer and 8,000-rpm 
tachometer — a gratifying measure of 
optimism! The pillarlcss hard-top body 
is upholstered in cream leather and 
finished loptionallyi in two-tone green 
atid mustard or ivory and charcoal 
gray. However, the Speedster’s $3, 805) 
price tag obviously disregards any- 
thing but a specialized market. 


PERFORMANCE AT A GLANCE 

.\rr<-l<Taiion 0 :!(lmph: :1.9 
1 hnnigh gear.s (I— .*>0 mph: s..1 
0 6(1 mph: in.* 

I Drive 

& Intermcdiatei 30 .*>0 mph: 4.’) secs. 

Nfaximum ^:pffd obtained 9(1 mph 
.Maximum sppt-d 

(estimated (ft 4,.'i00rpm) 110 mph 

Brake test ma<'adam 
surfacpi From •?() mph: JH ft. 6 in. 

Gas consump(ir)n including medium 
traffic and all tests) 16.2 mpg 

Wcathi-r: Fair: cold, with temperatures 
arountl 32'; strong wind 
Speedometer (.•orrectum; At 60 mph 
shows 63 mph, .5'7 fast 
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TIP FROM THE TOP 


Richer, Creamier, 

AERO SHAVE 

Saves 20 ^ a Can! 



//'$ fhe Biggesf Shave 
News in 50 Years! 

• Richer, Creamier Lother 

• Me Brush Needed 
« No Gieosy Creom 

• 3 Beord Softer>er> 

e Cor^iaint Soorhin9 Lartolin 

1 Hot'7?'r. . Hot'69V 




_JiS 

AERO SHAVE latherBomb 


fri both 6 oz. an<f economical 12 oz. King Size 


IF YOU SUFFER 

OAtR! of hemachi 

NEURAISIA 


"FAST 
Kcuef 



the way thousands oi _ 

physicians and dentists recommend. 

HERE'S WHY . . . Anocin is like o doctor's pre- 
Kriplion. That is, Anocin contains not just one 
but 0 combinotion oT medically proved oelive 
ingredients. No other product gives Taster, lenger- 
losting relief from pain of headache, neuralgia, 
neuritis than Anocin tablets. Buy Anocin* todoyt 


INGROWN NAIL 

■ Hurting You? 

U I A Immediate 





THE UNITED W.VY 
A I \MILV AFKVIH 

MotUcr iuxT E'atlier, hrolUer ami 
Sinter . . . rvoryboiiv Iseiinfilit when 
ever\lM>ilv iriven the iiiiilec! was'. 



For ht{th-handicap players 
but useful for all golfers 


/ro»i JO E BELFORE, pro fit the Couiilry ('l»b of Dtiroil 



M ost golfers are afraid of sand traps; yel, once you understand the 
technique of playing from sand, it is really not fearsome at all, The 
trap shot is jtlayed with a sand iron and is executed with a three- 
(juarters swing. The golfer stands with his feet and his upper body defi- 
nitely oiten, facing slightly to the left of his target. His swing follows 
along that general line, to the left of the target. The face of the club, 
however, is kept a shade open and faces directly on the target. 

This is the groundwork for making the shot, and now there are four 
important points about the actual execution for the golfer to remember 
and to practice: 1) Pick out a spot two to four inches behind the ball 
and concentrate on hitting that spot, di.sregarding the ball. 2) (let ac- 
customed to the fact that the <listance you will hit the shot will be de- 
termined by your hand speed through the ball and not by the length of 
your swing. 3i From a bad lie, when you must work to get the club face 
unTler the ball, plan to have the club enter the .sand four to six inche.s 
behinTl the ball, exerting more hand speed lor power) on the downswing 
than usual. 4) Always follow through <tuite fully. 

In this last connection. 1 get a lot of complaints from people who 
say they can’t get out of a sand trap. Well, they (piit. If they follow 
through, they’ll get out. 


path of rlub head 


line of night 


club enters sand behind ball 


NEXT WEEK'S Ol EST PRO: (iENE SARAZEN ON SHALLOW-FAC E WOODS 
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HORSES 


THE BOUNDING BAY 
FROM BEANTOWN 

Ilis name i.s Koslon Do}»t‘. and outside of New England he was 
totally unknown. Now at Hialeah he’s the hottest horse around 

by ALBION HUGHES 



Hialeah, Flokida 

A : OBSCt’RE :}-vear-old from Boan- 
lown, name of Boston Doki*, has 
caused mure excitement opening week 
at Hialeah than if Ben Hur and hi.s 
chariot had suddenly put in an appear- 
ance at the track. 

Unheard of and unknown excejjt on 
the New England circuit, the unbeaten 
sleeper, owned by Paul Andolino and 
trained by his brother Frank, came to 
the races opening day with a record of 
five straight wins. He promptly made 
it six by taking the .secondary feature, 
and on Saturday ran up his .seventh 
straight by romping home in the Hibis- 
cus by three and one half lengths. 

Rags-to-riches horses are nonovclty, 
but it i.s not often that a real .sensa- 
tion appears to up.set the lop echelon. 
This horse has atomized the Florida 
turf world. Such racing sachems as 
Sunny Jim Fitzsimmons. Bill Winfrey, 
who trains for Alfred Vanderbilt, and 
the u.sually taciturn Bert Mulholland, 
impre.sario of the (ieorge E. Widener 
stable, are taking Bo.slon Doge seri- 
ously indeed. All three said exactly 
the same thing, “1 wish I had him,” 
and he’s being talked aliout every- 
where as .serious competition to the 
champions of the J-year-old division, 
Nashua and Summer Tan. 

The Andolino brothers are sort of 
used to horses. They once ran a big 
livery stable in north Bo.slon. Paul got 
interested in thoroughliri*ds about 
IhJf), watching them run at Kocking- 
ham and Suffolk. The only .Andolino 
horses on the track in tho.se days were 
the dray horses pulling the scrapers 
and the starting gates, hul (hat year 
Paul made a lucky claim for $2,30(1 in 
a mare named Lady Bewithus by Be- 
withus, a Bradley-bred horse, so the 
Andolinos were in husine.s.s. Boston 
Doge is her grandson. His sire. The 
Doge, was a good .sprinter a few years 
back, but his dam is Boston Lady, 
with distance }>lood in her veins inher- 
ited from her pappy. Isolaier, winner 
of the Manhattan Handicap in 1938 at 


a mile and a half and second to Cravat 
in the Jockey (’tub Gold Cup at two 
miles in 1939. Isolater was a Filz.sim- 
mons-lrained horse, one reason Mr. 
Filz dot'sn’t underestimate the poten- 
tial threat. 

Even the most partisan horse player 
couldn’t say that Bo.slon Doge Ls much 
to look at. A dark bay, almo-st black, 
he’s just another hor.se until he gets 
away. Then he's sensational. 

He lias perfect action, powerful hind 
quarters, and the only (luestion is how 
far he will go. So far he’s only run in 
sprints and he has yet to meet a really 
top horse, although twice in a week he 
put. away Dark Ruler. He's headed for 
the Derby, via the Flamingo. Next 
slop is the Bahama.s at .seven eighth.s. 

DEAD-PAN AND CONFIDENT 

Last year you could have bought 
him for $7,500. The brothers were try- 
ing to retrench, but nobody would 
play. Just before last Saturday’s Hibis- 
cus, Frank Andolino turned down an 
offer of $120,000. .A .squat, stocky lit- 
tle Boston Italian with iron-gray hair, 
Frank is as short as a jockey and so 
dead-pan that it was a surprise to 
discover that he could smile when he 
accepted the trophy in the winner's 
circle. Dead-pan he may be, but confi- 
dent he is too. He says he’s going to 
win the Kentucky Derby, and al this 
moment most of south Florida agrees 
with him. I can’t go that far but I 
don’t think anything will beat the colt 
up to a mile. .After that I’ll keep my 
fingers crossed. 

The Andolinos haven’t even got sta- 
ble room at Hialeah. They are over at 
mure proletarian Tropical Park and 
the colt is vanned to the races. I had 
a time locating him; neither he nor his 
stable are li.sied at the gate. 

According to stable foreman Clem- 
ents Eaton, the colt is levelheaded, 
will do exactly what he’s told and his 
only quirk is a dislike of sweets. He's 
so average he’s almost too good to he 


BOSTON OOCC AT HIALEAH 

true. But that doesn’t keep him from 
being a threat to the champs. 

Etjually .sensational i.s his rider, Wil- 
lie Hanack, the 22-yHar-old boy from 
Johnstown. Pa. who was lops on the 
Jersey circuit last year, mowed ’em 
down in Xew York and has racked up 
nine winners in his first week in h’lor- 
ida, four of them on Saturday. Every- 
thing he ridc'.s gei.s a play whether it 
figure.s tir not. 

While Boston Doge has been mak- 
ing hay and history, Summer Tan and 
N'a.shiia have been breezing along (]uiie 
unconcerned about the new threat to 
their sovereignty, I saw Nashua the 
other morning just after his exercise 
boy. Bill McC reary, had breezed him in 
his first mile work. Stripped in his stall 
he looked wonderful, and he will defi- 
nitely start in an overnight race some- 
time before the Flamingo. A few min- 
utes later I saw Summer Tan, his rival 
and top weight in the Experimental 
Free Handicap, stripped in /n'.sstall :ar.d 
after seeing them both I wondered how 
Jimmy Kilroe could possibly have 
found a pound difference. I can’t split 
them on looks any more than I could 
on performance last year. 

Prominent among the debutantes 
who will visit Hialeah is a young lady 
named Cy’s First, the very first foal of 
the mighty Citation. Owned by Dick 
Andrade and Mrs. B. G. Byars, Texans 
both, she’ll race from the By-And Sta- 
ble, whose colors are gold with an out- 
line of the state of Texas in black cen- 
tered with a Lone Star. Cy’s h'irsl will 
be trained by W. A. Kelley, who says 
enthusiastically that “she can fly. ’’Un- 
doubtedly she'll point for the Juvenile 
Slakes Feb. 23. Her dam is Flitaway, 
kind of speedy herself in more ways 
than one. Cy’s First’s natal day was 
Jan. 17. Just last week Flitaway had 
her 1955 foal. 

Betting and attendance at Hialeah 
during the first week are up over last 
year. .More than 21,000 saw Boston 
Doge win at one to three. Cend~) 
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TRAVEL — When Cunard offered 
color reproductions of its Sl'OKTS 
ILI.rSTKATKD page ad. Ad & Pub- 
licity Mgr. Howard Kramer reported: 
"Our random sampling of the first 
1,000 replies showed that over 60' j 
of those who mentioned a publication 
saw the ad in SPORTS ILLVS- 
THATED. 

"An impressive number came from 
persons of means — corporation & 
bank presidents, lawyers, doctors, 
movie executives, editors, army olli- 
cers, engineers, other professional 
people— logical prospects for first- 
class passage to Europe on one of the 
'Queens.' " 


SWIMMING POOLS Koven's ad- 
jective for the response to their fall 
adon$4.000steel pools (8 23 SPORTS 
ILLUSTRATED) is "excellent.” Re- 
quests for Koven’s booklet were still 
coming in daily many weeks later. 


GOLF CLUBS -- George Sayers' 
SPURTS ILLUSTRATED ad for cus- 
tom-built golf clubs (starting at $250 
a set) inspired a Honolulu doctor en 
route to New York to make a special 
side trip to Pa. for a set, 17 other peo- 
ple to order the clubs outright, 377 
more to write for mea.surement charts 
and the requests were still coming 
in 2 months later. The results inspired 
Sayers to call this the best response 
he’s ever received from a magazine ad. 


WOMEN'S SPORTSWEAR Eor I. 

.Magnin, Lo.s Angeles, a tie-in with 
SPORTS ILLUSTHATED’s 3-page 
color story on jockey silks "created 
more action in the young sportswear 
department than we’ve had in two 
years,” completely sold out a line of 
sweaters & skirts made especially for 
the promotion. Magnin's Beverly 
Hills store did a norma) month's 
worth of business the second day. 


MEN’S JEWELRY Anson's pre- 
Christmas ad in SPOUTS ILLUS- 
TH.ATKI) appeared in no other mag- 
azine. The mail return — tested at 
consumer, retail and distributor lev- 
els according to Anson (who ha.s 
been using mas,s media primarily) 
was the biggest in its history. 


BOWLING BALLS Stowe-Wood- 
ward's booklet offer (part of a 2- 
column SPORTS ILLUSTRATED ad 
for Ebonite bafis) pulled 112 re- 
quests in four week.s, a return Stowe- 
Woodward reported "substantially 
ahead” of other publications of larger 
circulation carrying the same ad. 


HANDCRAFTS- One of the odds & 
ends featured in SPORTS ILLUS- 
TR.ATED’s pre-Christmas story on 
gifts for sportsmen came from The 
Vermont Workshop in Woodstock. 
Re.sults at the tO-day mark: lOS ac- 
tual orders, 200 requests (or catalogs, 
many just plain complimentary let- 
ters. CThe same story sold 158 fluo- 
rescent vests for L. L. Bean and drew 
lol) responses lor Carroll Reed Ski 
Shops in New Hampshire.) 


SHOES Brown Shoe, who makes 
Pedwin, gives its once-a-month back 
covers on SPoUTS ILLUSTRATED 
credit for: (I) upping requests from 
dealers for tie-in materials by 75-fvO ' ) , 
dealer newspaper linage nearly 50'.; ; 
(2) giving a C^leveland dealer one of 
his bigg«^»t months in history cone 
shoe sold so fa.st he had to re-order 
3 times); (3) bringing in more re- 
sponse from consumers <tnd dealers 
than Pedwin's advertising had ever 
had before. Said Pedwin's top .sales- 
man, ‘T believe our tie-up with 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED is the finest 
thing that has happened since the 
beginning of Pedann.” 


GOLF CARTS & ROLLER SKATES 

Just four days after A .1 Industries' 
first35-lineadranin SPORTS ILI.US- 
TRATED.they’d received orders from 
stores all over the country for .A .1 
Golf Carts & Roll-King Roller Skati-s 
(among them, Ivey's in Orlando, 
Sakowitz in Houston. Roos Bros, in 
San Francisco). A .1 Industries sched- 
uled 13 more of the same. 


FOREIGN CARS Besides a healthy 
batch of inquiries from all over the 
country, British car-maker Rootes 
Motors can actually confirm the sale 
of 7 cars through its Park Ave., N.Y. 
showroom alone -all the direct re- 
sult of the first Sunbeam-Talbot ad 
xnSPORTS ILLUSTtt.ATED. a square 
column that cost Rootes $1150. 


MEN'S SWEATERS & SOCKS 

Towne & King’s column in SPORTS 
ILLUSTRATED - their very first na- 
tional advertising — not only pro- 
duced an impressive re.sponse from 
consumers, but opened up outlets in 
areas where they'd never made sales 
calls, particularly on the Ea.st Coast 
where they’d had little or no dis- 
tribution. 


SPORT JACKETS A Sl'ORTS IL- 
LUSTU.ATED Sporting Look essay 
on sport jackets, accompanied by a 
color photo of an expensive J. Press 
cashmere, brought these happy re- 
sults; for .1. Press (Madison Ave., 
New York) 5 orders of this cu.stom- 
made jacket ($175 ea.), sales of other 
merchandise running between $500 & 
$1000 apiece, many new customers 
introduced to J. Press through the 
Sporting Look story . . . sport-jackel- 
week tie-ins with exclusive Men’s 
Apparel Forum stores . . . and for 
men’s shop.s all over the U.S., a surge 
of interest & sales for sport jackets 
inspired directly by the SPORTS 
ILLUSTRATED story. 
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LIFE INSURANCE- A full-pagf ad of- 
fpring a hooklpt to SPORTS ILLl'S- 
THATKl) readers brought John Han- 
cork the lowest cost per thousand in- 
quiries of any magazine carrying the 
copy. John Ifancock was impressed 
enough with the results to repeat the 
ad and schedule another page for 
early '55. 


WOMEN’S BLOUSES-This result 
story wa.s told very simply in a P. S. 
from one of Enid, Oklahoma’s com- 
mercial photographers. On his bill for 
a picture of Newman's tie-up with a 
Sl’ORTS ILLrSTRATEI) Ship ’n 
Shore ad, he wrote: “This display 
really sold the blou-ses!” 


BATTERIES-This proof that 
SPORTS ILLPSTRATKD’s audience 
is a true leisure market from Span- 
0-Life Corp.: “Rather than just re- 
quest additional information, our 
many SPORTS ILH STRATED re- 
spondents took the time to write a 
letter telling us they’d seen our ad in 
your magazine.” 


SPORTS CATALOGS -L. L. Bean, 
old hand at mail-order, stopped to 
count 462 replies to a 36-linp SPORTS 
ILLUSTRATED ad, reported orders 
for the catalog were still coming in a 
month after the ad ran. Wrote Bean’s 
ad director, "We consider this a good 
response for a weekly, and plan to 
repeat our ad.” 


CLOCKS -The "overwhelming num- 
ber of orders” a SPORTS ILLUS- 
TRATED ad brought Sessions for its 
new Aquarius clock (an "unusually 
high number” of them from doctors) 
promi.sed to keep Sessions in husinesw 
for some time. Said they, "We will 
go absolutely mad trying to keep up 
with deliveries of this clock.” 


HUNTING CATALOGS -Abercrombie 
&. i-^tch were so impressed with the 
quantity (27 phone calls came in the 
first day) and the quality of the re- 
spondents to their first one-column 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED ad. they 
immediately followed it up with 
another. 


GOLF CARS — Autoette's first 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED ad on the 
Golfmobile — atwo-passenger golf car 
Autoette had been advertising for a 
year and a half — delivered more in- 
quiries than any other three publica- 
tions advertised in that month. 


SPORTS CARS — A single announce- 
ment ad in SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
sold two $6000 Arnolt-Bristol sports 
cars the first two days after it ap- 
peared. Later the total rose to 12 a 
$72,000 selling job for a $3150 ad 


POCKET CUSHIONS A 35-line ad. 
aided by customary merchandising 
preview for SPORTS ILLUS- 
TR.ATED’s list of leading retailers, 
brought Products Unlimited major 
orders from 12 new & important out- 
lets (or its Pocket-Cushion. Cost of 
the ad, $315. 


B ut perhaps the biggest result of all is that the publica- 
tion of SPORTS ILLUSTRATED-the first new weekly 
magazine to appear on the publishing scene in a generation, 
at the crest of the changing American market — has brought 
together for America's advertisers the young, alert, suc- 
cessful families who have been able to produce, in less than 
six months of this magazine’s young life, results like these. 

There are now 575,000 families reading SPORTS ILLUS- 
TRATP:d every week. Give them the chance to produce 
results for you. William W. Holman, Advert ising Director, 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, N.Y. 

SPORTS 
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COMING EVENTS 


• TV • NETWORK RADIO: ALL TIMES ARE E.S.T. EXCEPT WHEN OTHERWISE NOTED 
January 28 through February 6 
MONDAY. JANUARY 31 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 28 
8osl(elb!*ll 

(Leading college games) 

San Francisco vs. Slarlord, San Francisco. 

Utah St. vs. Utah. Login, Utah. 

(Professionals) 

Boston vs. Syracuse, Boston. 

Boxing 

• George Johnson vs. Raymond Fuenles. middle- 

• weights. The Arena. Philadelphia (10 rds.). 
10 p.m.(NBC). 

Gelt 

PGA Sr. championship, Dunedin. Fla. 

SATURDAY, JANUARY 29 
Bashslboll 

(Leading college games) 

Fordham vs. Seton Hal. New York. 

Illinois vs. Loyola; Michigan St. vs. DePaul. 
Chicago Stadium. 

Navy vs. Maryland, Annapolis. Md. 

N. Carolina St. vs. Villanova, Raleigh. N.C, 

• Ohio St. vs. Northweslem. Columbus, 0.. 3 p.m. 
(CBS). 

Purdue vs. Minnesota. Lafayette. Ind. 

San Francisco vs. Calromia; Stanford vs. Santa 
dara. Cow Palace. Sai Francisco. 

• Temple vs. Penn State; La Salle vs. St. Joseph's. 
Convention Hall, Phila.. 7:30 p.m. (Mutual). 
Vanderbilt vs. Kentucky, Nashville, Tenn. 

(Professionals) 

(I Minneapolis vs. Ft. Wayne. Minneapolis, 3 p.m. 
(N8C) 

New York vs. Milwaukee. New York. 

Rochester vs. Philadelphia. Rochester, N.Y. 

Billiardt 

Willie Mosconi vs. Joe Procita, for world pocket 
billiards title, final day, Chicago. 

Heck«v 

Chicago vs. Detroit, St. Louis. 

Montreal vs. Boston, Montreal. 

Toronto vs. New York. Toronto. 

Nona Racing 

Santa Amla Maturity, {I00.000.lt4 m..4-yr.-olds. 
Santa Anita. Arcadia. Calif- 

!<• Skating 

Natl, outdoor speed skating championships. SI. 
Paul, Minn. 

Soiling 

Sir Thomas Lipton Cup, Miami, Fla. 

Skiing 

N. American Ski Jumping & Combined cham- 
pionships, St. Paul. Minn. 

USEASA cross-couniry relay championships. 
Lebanon, N.H. 

Snow Cup giant slalom. Alta. Utah. 

Track & Field 

Boston AA meet, Boston. 

SUNDAY, JANUARY 30 
Baskatboll 

Boston vs. Milwaukee, Boston. 

Ft. Wayne vs. Minneapolis. Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
Syracuse vs. Philadelphia. Syracuse, N.Y. 

Gall 

Palm Springs Invitational Final. Palm Springs, 
Calif. 

Hockey 

Boston vs. Toronto, Boston. 

Chicago vs. New York, Chicago. 

Detroit vs. Montreal. Detroit. 


BaskelbaK 

(Leading college games) 

Duquesne vs. Niagara. Pittsburgh. 

Geo. Washrngton vs. Duke, Washington. D.C. 
Georgia Tech vs. Kentucky. Atlanta. Gi. 

Michigan St. vs. Purdue. E. Lansing, Mich. 

Ohio St. vs. St. John's. Columbus. 0. 
(Professionals) 

New York vs. Ft. Wayne; Milwaukee vs. Roch- 
ester, Milwaukee. 

Boxing 

• Gene Fullmer vs. Marcel Assire. middleweighls, 
Eastern Pkwy.. Brooklyn, N.Y. (10 rds). 10 p.m. 
(ABC-local blackout). 

• Orlando Zulueta vs. Danny Jo Perez, lightweights. 
SI. Nick's, N.Y. (10 rds,), 10 p.m. (Du Mont). 
Paddy DeMarco vs. Seraphm Fer'er. light- 
weights. Palais des Sports, Pans (10 ids.). 

lea Skoling 

Final Olympic speed skating tryouts St. Paul. 
Minn. 

TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 1 
Baikal boll 

Iowa St. vs. Missouri, Ames, la. 

N. Carolina St. vs. Virginia. Raleigh, h.C. 

W. Kentucky vs. Dayton, Bowling Green, Ky. 
Soiling 

Miami-Nassau yacht race. Miami. 

WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 2 
Basketball 

(Leading college games) 

Duquesne vs. Westminster, Pittsburgt. 
Georgetown vs. La Salle. Washington. D.C 
TCU vs. Texas A & M, Fort Worth, Tex. 
(Professionals) 

Rochester vs. Ft. Wayne, Rochester. N.Y. 

Boston vs Philadelphia. New Haven. Conn. 

New York vs. Minnesota, Minot, N.D. 

Heckay 

Chicago vs. Boston, Chicago. 

Horse Racing 

San Carlos Handicap, $20,000, 7 f., 3-yr.-olds 
up. Santa Anita. Arcadia. Calif. 

Bahamas Handicap. $15,000, 7 I. (chjte), 3-yr.- 
olds. Hialeah Pk., Fla. 

THURSDAY. FEBRUARY 3 
Bosketboll 

(Leading college games) 

Geo. Washington vs. Furman, Washington. D C. 

• Seton Half vs. Cincinnati; St. John's \s. Manhat- 
tan. Mad. Sq. Garden, N.Y.. 9:15 p.m. (Mutual). 

(Professionals) 

Milwaukee vs. Rochester; Ft. Wayne vs. Syracuse. 
Ft. Wayne, Ind. 

Minneapolis vs. New York. Minneapolis. 

Golf 

Phoenix Open, Phoenix, Ariz. 

Hockey 

Detroit vs. Boston. Detroit. 

Montreal vs. Toronto. Montreal. 

FRIDAY. FEBRUARY 4 
Boskerboll 

(Leading college games) 

N. Carolina vs. Duke, Chapel Hill. N.C. 

Stanford vs. S. California, Stanford, Calif. 
Syracuse vs. Holy Cross, Syracuse. N Y. 

UCLA vs. Calfornia, Los Angeles. 

(Professionals) 

Boston vs. Syracuse. Boston. 

Philadelphia vs. Rochester, Philadelphia. 

Boxing 

• Kid Gavilan vs. Ernie Durando. middleweights. 

• Mad. Sq. Garden. N.Y. (10 rds.), 10 p.m. (NBC). 


Invitational regatta. Lake Winnebago. Wis. 

Skiing 

Dartmouth Winter Carnival. Hanover, N.H. 

Tannic 

Northwest men's indoor championships, Minne- 
apolis. 

SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 5 
Baskalbatl 

(Leading college games) 

Bowling Green vs. Duquesne, Bowling Green, 0. 
Cornell vs. Penn, Ithaca, N.Y, 

Fordham vs. Villanova, New York. 

Illinois vs. Norlhwestern, Champaign, III. 

• Iowa vs. Purdue. Iowa City, la., 3 p.m. (CBS). 
Kentucky vs. Mississippi, Memphis, Tenn. 

La Salle vs. Georgetown; Temple vs. St- Joseph's. 
Convention Hall, Philadelphia. 

Missouri vs. Oklahoma. Columbia, Mo. 

Niagara vs. Holy Cross; Canisius vs. Boston Col- 
lege, Memorial Audit.. Buffalo, N.Y. 

N. Carolina Sf. vs. Clemson, Raleigh. N.C. 

Notre Dame vs. Loyola; Manhattan vs. DePaul, 
Chicago Stadium. 

Ohio SI. vs. Indiana. Columbus. 0. 

Stanford vs. S. Caltlornia, Stanford. CaliF. 

UCLA vs California, Los Angeles. 

Wm. & Mary vs Maryland. Williamsburg, Va. 
Wisconsin vs. Michigan St.. Madison. Wis. 
(Professionals) 

Minneapolis vs. Milwaukee. Waterloo, la. 

New York vs. Boston, New York. 

• Philadelphia vs. Ft. Wayne, Philadelphia. 3 p.m. 
(NBC) 

Rochester vs. Syracuse. Rochester, N.Y. 

Bobsladding 

Natl. AAU 2-man championship. Lake Placid, 
N.Y. 

Heekay 

Boston vs. Detroit, Boston. 

Montreal vs. New York, Montreal. 

Toronto vs. Chicago. Toronto. 

Herta Racing 

McLennan Handicap. $50,000, 114 m., 3-yr.-old$ 
up. Hialeah Pk.. Fla. 

Santa Margarita Handicap. $50.000. 114 m..3-yr.- 
olds up. I & m. Santa Anita, Arcadia. Calif. 

Sailing 

Nassau Cup race, Nassau. 

Natl, jumping championships, Leavenworth, 
Wash. 

Trock & Fi«td 

• Millrose AA games, Mad. Sq. Garden. N.Y., 7:30 
p.m. (Mutual). Wes Santee entered m Millrose 
Mile. 

Natl. AAU Sr. women's indoor championships. 
Chicago. 

SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 6 
Baikalbail 

Boston vs. Philadelphia, Boston. 

Ft. Wayne vs. Rochester. Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
Minneapolis vs. Milwaukee. Minneapolis. 
Syracuse vs. New York, Syracuse. N.Y. 

Bobsledding 

Natl. AAU A-man championship, Lake Placid, 
N.Y. 

Hockey 

Boston vs. Detroit. Boston. 

Chicago vs. Toronto, Chicago. 

New York vs. Montreal. New York. 
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A ROUNDUP OF THE WEEK’S NEWS 


RECORD BREAKERS 


• Morehfjul Sluti-Ti-iichors ColleBO of KptUucky outshot Fur- 
man iwt) icnins SCI new naiiona! sinulo-jiamp major 

rollcBi' scoring record of '1A~ points at (irccnviilc. S.C. 

# Ohio Slate's 4(lll-yiir<l medley relay swimming leum liirned 
in .'};4s eloekitiK in A.M' mwi at rolumhus. Ohio, <'li|iiie<l four 
si'ronds olf \vorl<l it. ark sot by Russians last year. 9 Al Wig- 
gins. brilliant Ohio S'aii* sophomoro, ostablished new I'.S. 
standard of :.*i4.ti for lOO-.vard huttorlly in same meet. • John 


Duilork ol Mirhifftitt Stale lowered J--yoar-old national ool- 
Ingiatf •JIKl-yanl lirt'a.stsiroko reeonl, covered di.siance in 
2;'27.fi over ‘,:h-yard eoiir.se at Ame.s, la • ^^ illi^uul .Academy’s 
Harlow Ide. Fof*tpr DiJcsus. Davi.s 'Fuggle. Carl \A oolley 
swam 4(>(l-yard frwstyle relay in d:d;i li for new national 
prep .school mark at Easthampton. Ma-s #Mrs. l,eo M. 
Wronii of I’alisaiifs, N'.Y. snared :H)-pound barraeuda on six- 
lliread linen line, claimed world record at Nassau. Rahamas. 


BASKETBALL 

Keitiiicky. -.rill No. 1 ;n nation, had diffi- 
culty with Louisiana State xone defense, 
liehi olT late surge by rivals, won t>4-ltJ. 
Wililctus endetl week with ^4-<i(i romiiover 
Tennessee. Rig Rob Riirrow was olt'ensivc 
star in both games. 

North Caro'imi diseardeti deliberate of- 
fense for fast bretik. led by Id points at lialf, 
siaveii oiT late rally, upset favored North 
Carolina Suite .s4-''<l lii-spiie (mints by 
Stall - Ron Shavlik. 

North Carolina State Imuin-ed bark, 
limited La Sallr.',- I'om Cola 'o 14 points, 
edged Explorers 7fi-7:l l>ut dro[)|v-d to No. y 
in -Al’ poll. 

fieorge VN'ashinglon 'ii;iii|ied nine-game 
Maryland streak, btitiered Terrtipins 7.'j-.'i:;. 
otticlasM'd A’irgintii Tech ‘t.'.-do. Ruzz Ci- 
t. xwWs AVvsUw. iwv Uw\wv» -*•1 
pai'O lor Colonial.'. 

I)ui(ue-sne's Si Creeit -cored points, 
(licked U|) li'lle— lluke', brought •licin 
from lieliind to whi(i St. Ronaventure .'.7- 
.'lO after .Vndrew.s .\KB. loji -ervice leaiii. 
handed I'ii tsbiirghers stl-74 defeat, won 
■Jl'‘ straight game m exhibition. 

I’enn racked u|) easy vieioriesover -Army 
weak Yale 91-71. tied ( onudl for 
first phu-ein Ivy League standings. 

rcr scored over Texa- A*M 71 -:kS. 
moved baek into Southwest Conference 
lead despite 7:i-tiy up.sei hy Rice earlier in 
week Dick O'Neal wa' powerhouse for 
Horned Frogs, scored ^7 poitils 

Northwestern eiipjied i'urdue f);l-.S.S in 
overtime. unexjM-cietlly trounced Iowa Hd- 
7;$. took over top spo- in Rig Ten. Frank 
Fhmann tallied 41 poi.als, helpi’d Wilileals 
sulidue favored Iowa 

Day tun rolled over Western Kentucky 
91-7y with Rill Chi scoring ->• poinl.s, no.sed 
out laiuisville lift-fiT in overtime on John 
Horan's two foul shots in closing seeonils. 

Kansas Stale disreganled two earlier 
losses to Missouri, turned lah'es on Tigers 
7h-fi7. Diminutive Puchin Vicens starred 
for Kansas. 

Ctah solved tight Wyoming ciefense. 
broke loo.se .Art Runle and fiary Bergen in 
.second half, ouiscored Wyoming li7-')l. 
ReiJskin-s ran into trouble against Colorado 
A&M but won 70-()9. hold Skyline Confer- 
enee lead. 

Syracuse Nationals edged RhiladeRihia 
Warriors and Bo'ton Celtics, lost to N'.Y 
Knickerbockers, movetl back into first 
place, half-game ahead of Celtics, in hot 
h’astern Division race in National Basket- 
ball As.s<irialion. 

Ft. Wayne Pistons breezed to three vic- 
tories, slaypti far in from of Minneapo- 
lis Lakers, who beat la.st-placo Milwaukee 
Hawks four time.s in five days, in We.siern 
Division. 


TENNIS 

rSLT.V, al annual meeling in New Yor^'- 
announci'd six-month retroactive su'jien- 
sion until March ■J4 ol fifih-ranketl (iard- 
nar Miilloy for irrcguluriik's in coniiuci of 
Cityof .Miami tmirtiamerii la-i year, tenta- 
tively set .Aug- lili tor Davis Cu[) chiil- 
kmge round, .Aug. ^9 S<‘(ii f<ir naiiomiis 
at Fore.si Hills, N.A' cimtlrmed No. 1 rank- 
ings of Vic Seixas and Doris Hart 'SI. t )(■'■- 
27', made following changes: raised (HI 
Shea from N’o. 1-‘> to No, 1(1: droj)(ieil Herb 
Flam to No. 11: Luis AyalatoNu lJ;Ja‘k 
Frost to No, Id; Straight ( lark to No. H; 
Roll Perry to No. 1' 

TRACK AND FIELD 

Wes Santee of Lawrence. Kails., lop T'.S- 
miler. imlea-hed jinwerfiil kick, licai Dcti- 
wYMk’s AiwiiYM NSvlsvw \v; s-wtvW 

4:ln..7 race al I’hiladeljthia. Next niglit. 
-Niel.sen ’railofl Saims- for 7' • l:i()s, roared 
into learl. heal rdf iiriiig Kati'an with liltiz- 
ing liiiish, won hy l.'i yanls in 4 :(i9..'i on llai 
Ihior for new me*-i record ai Washinglon. 

Rod Perry, unluTiilded I’cnn State so|ih- 
omorc upset veierun Harrison Dillard in 
.'lO-yard huniles, tied latter’s indoor reror'i 
of ;()(; ai Philadelphia. Other winners-. Out* 
don McKenzie of New York outran Hor:«‘-e 
.Ashenfelier and Freil Wilt, for suriiri'f 
twremile victory in Ron Delany of 

A'illanova finished wiili rush, heat Ford- 
ham Toni Courtney in slow Rnri- 

c.an 1. 1)1)0; Charley Jenkins of \'illanov;i 
came from heliiml l" take (lOi) in 
Andy Stanfield won AO-yard dash in ;0A.4; 
till' Uev. Rob Richards soared I A fed 
A inches in pole vault: Herman Wyatl 
cleareil (j bi't 9 inehes for first in high jun'P’ 

Wilt won two-mile in 9;()7,s at Wa.sh- 
ington. shared honors with Courtney, who 
outran 1‘iit’s .Arnidd Sowell in 'JtH.d, fin- 
ishod on ioj> in l.OOO-yanl run. In other 
events. Joe (iafTney of [’hilade|[>hia edgc'l 
Lou Jones in (i(l(l in 1 :1J.7; Jack Davis of 


BASKETBALL’S TOP TEN 


I 'rWirl fii /*• A'liorifiU'f /'rr-* «rc/<T«' 


Ti-am sliimlinus i)iis wi-ek witti iniini* liguri d 
on 11 l(i.tt.s.7-*i-.-i-4-tl-g-l oiwis ilirsl-i'laie 


vriii.* in [lan-nlhi'si'*): 

1 — Kentucky <67) 

2— San Francisco <14> 

3— North Carolina State (5) 

t — Duquesne <1> 

5— La Salle . . 

6 — Georjie Washineton <9). 

7— Utah <3> . 

8 — Maryland 

9— UCLA <1) 

LO — Illinois . . 


Points 
. 1,037 
... 812 
... 771 
. . 532 

463 

424 
333 
. .271 
229 
181 


RtiNSKHs-l'f: 1 1. Maruuc'lle t4i 1 1.H: 12, -Mis- 
souri 'll i;i9; l;t. ll.ily Cnms i li It': H. Ala- 
liiimii 'll Pitlr l-'i. l>tiviiin '2 '>!• 


.Armi'il Forees sped over 70-yiird huniles in 
:(!.'. A: Charley Holding of .Armi-<i Force.s 
leaiicil fi feel 7 '. inches in high jump; ,Vrt 
Rragg won KUI in :09.7. look sprint scries; 
Richards (loh* vaulted lA feet 4 inches. 

Wyatt's f) foot 11) inch higli jumj) in Boston 
K. of C. gami's. anmumceil as new world 
indoor ri'i'orti. ln'c:inie ju.si anoiher note- 
wort hy uchievcmeiii when A.AL Secretary- 
Trea-ur<T Dan Ferri.s belatedly ailmiiled 
<'l<Ti<'al error wa- resfion-sible for failure to 
li-t (i fo,,i 10 . 1 inch jumj) by N:i\ y Li . Ken 
Wiesner in March 1 9. At! a- <itliciiil siamiard. 
BOXING 

Riili)h Tiger' Jones, midillewi'ight trial- 
horse beaii-n in la.si five bmiis, sialked, out- 
(Utni'lii'ii, ei’en -uiggiTed leg-weary Sugar 
Ray lioliinson. won nnanimoii' decision 
oviT omx'-grcai Ttgtiting inaclune'in lalter's 
'ceomi comeback fight at Chicago 

Floyd I’allcrson. young tlii) Brooklyn 
light lieavywi'ighi, (itii on another sjawtac- 
uliir pmu'liiiig t|ii])lay wore down Don 
Ctrani ol I.o' Atigcli's with ra[)id I'omhina- 
lions until reh-rec -toiijK'il light in fifth 
round al Rrooklyti. N'.A' 

Carmen Rasilio. No ] weliiTweight con- 
tender from Canas’oia, N.A'. blasteil 
clowning I’i-ier .MiieliiT with lelhal left 
hooks lo body and iieaii, won bruising 10- 
rounrler at Syracuse, N.A' 

Sandy Sadtiler (ire|>ared for leather- 
weight title rpifense against Teddy iRed 
Top Davis I'eh 'JA, knocked oui l.ulu I’e- 
rez in fourth rtiunti at Boston. 

Reaii Jack, former .Augusta, (la. -shoD- 
shine boy who became lightweight cham- 
pion, then retired in May 19A1 afier break- 
ing knee and absorbing st'veral In-aiing-s. 
made first comeback start at ('olumbia. 
S.C., jiloddetl wa.v to 10-round decision 
over little-known Eddie Green. 

BOWLING 

Sieve -Nagy. 41-year-otd Clevelaiuler who 
barely (lualifietl for finals in nillolT. over- 
took Ed l.iibitnski of Deiroii in last round, 
lotaleii 10.09- pins and 007.17 points to 
take coveted men's title in National All- 
Star Bowling lournanient at Chicago. 

Sylvia Weiio. young Philadelphia -sales- 
woman. went into lead at halfway mark, 
piled up K.lHO pins and 142.00 point.s, won 
women ’.s chain pion.shijt. 

Min Weisenhorn of Baltimore posted 
lO-game score of 1,2S2, became first left- 
hander to win U.S. Women’s Classic of Na- 
tional Duckpin Congress at Baltimore. 

GOLF 

Tommy Roll, irascible Houston golfer, 
mastercil hi.' temper and course, shot 274, 
heal OUI Johnny Palmer ol Charlotte, N.C 
by two strokes, captured San Dii'go Open 
for second time. 
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RESULTS OF lOO LEADING COLLEGE BASKETBALL GAMES 


EAST 

APdcewt 84 DuQMtn* 70 
8(11^79 Lehifh 76 
AfmT78 PMC 70 
ft*ti\79 -Mime 60 
(IrindeitlS Bowdoin67 
ersn0«iig4-Wotc«»ter T.67 
Cinjsiu}79 Si«n*44 
Colgate 63 Cornell S7 
Ou4)ue]ne67 St Bon 60 
Geneve 101 Pill 96 
Holy Cron W-Amei. Inll.73 
L«lairelle84-Muhlenber|70 
Lalayctte69 St Jos. 62 
La Salle 86- W. Chester 60 
Manhattan 73-SI Franei569 
Manhattan 82 Fairfield 67 
Nlagara99 Assumption 65 
Penn 9I-Yala71 
Penn gl--Aim|r 61 
Penn SI. 81 Lehigh 75 
SI. Bon. 64 Siena 60 
St. Francis 99 Geneva 83 
SI. John's 77 Wagner 60 
Temple 72 Muhlenberg 62 
Tolls )J—Ko«lhea>leTn 72 


Tufis 96— Brandeis 92 
Villanova64 SelonHallSI 
Villanova77 Oteael63 
ViIlanova72- Muiray67 
Wesleyan62 AmherstSS 
Wesleyan 83-CoastCuaid63 
Williams 67 Dartmouth 49 
Williams 77- Mass 57 
Yale 83— Oartnwuth 79 

SOUTH 8 SOUTHWEST 
AiiiSUl NMex AiMS4 
Baylor 89 Teias A&M 77 
Baylor 87- Rice 75 
Dayton69 LouisviMe67 
tla.SI. 81- Spnng Hill 72 
Fla. St. 91- Miss. SI 76 
Geo Wash. 76 Maryland S3 
Geo Wash. 96- VPI 60 
GeorgiaSS Auburn83 
Ga. Tech. 90- Miss. St. 71 
Kentucky 84'Tennessee 66 
Kenlucky64- LSU62 
Louisville 99— Motehead 62 
Miami(Fla )I03- Tampa76 
Misslsslppi77 Vanderbilt63 
Moi«h«adl30- FuimanllT 


N. Carolina 84-N.Car.St.60 
N Car St 76 LaSa1le73 
Rice 73 TCU63 
S. Carolina 90 Clemson 87 
S. Carolina 97- Citadel 72 
Te>asA&MS8 LSU47 
TCU 71- Teias A&M 68 
Vandeibill83 Ga Tech 63 
W Virginia lOl VMI77 
Wm.&Mary76 VPI 69 
Wm &Maiy88- VMI68 

WEST 

Cincinnali86 Miami (0.) 80 
Dayton 91 W Kentucky 73 
DePaut65- Bradley 62 
Indiana 88 Michigan St 79 
Iowa 92- Illinois 80 
Kansas 73- Iowa St 72 
Kansas St. 79 Iowa SI. 67 
Kansas SI 78 -Missouri 67 
Mich SI 87 Minnesota 76 
Nebraska 74 NWMo.64 
N'western93 Iowa 73 
N-w*slecn93 PuidueRj) 
Purdue 93 Ohio St. 82 
S«attle67 Qkla.Ctty64 


SI. Louis 73- Wichiie 71 
Toledo 79 Ohio U. 69 
Tulsa46 0klaCity42 
Wichita 74 Seallta 71 
Wisconsin 67- Buller63 

FAR WEST 

Br. Young 74 Colo A&M 66 
Coll -Pae 81 Santa Clara 79 
Colorado 91 Oklahoma 82 
Idaho SI 82 Colo. St 70 
Idaho SL 80 Colo. St 66 
Mont. St 77 -Colo Coll 62 
N Me>ieo66-0«nvti 66 
Oregon 71 - Con/aga 67 
Oregon St 66 -Oregon 64 
Oregon SI 66 Oie|on53 
Seattle 70 Regis 64 
Stanford 68 Hawaii 51 
Stanlord M Hawaii 61 
Stanford 72 26lhDiv.64 
Utah 70 Colo A&M 69 
Utah 67 Wyoming 61 
Utah SI. 86 MonUna6I 
Warh 69 Wash SI 38 
Wash. SI. 74 Wash 73 
Wyoming 68- Brig. Yo«n| 60 


PROFESSIONALS 

NATIONAL BASKETBALL ASSOCIATION 


EASTERN DIVISION 

1. Syracuse Philadelphia Boston New York 


WESTERN DIVISION 

I.R. Weyn* Boston Milwaukee Rochester 

W29.L-13 10S-t4 8S-aa 105-84 


Syracuse Phila. Rochester 2. Minneapolis Milwaukee 


3. New Voch Rochester 

W-21.L-20 98-83 

Pel 512 

4. Philadelphia Syracuse 

W.t6,L.21 97-98 

Pci. .410 


3. Rechostor 

W-16. L-23 
Pet .410 


91-94 


Minneapolis FI Wayne 
81-96. 9Q-97 83-86 
92-100. 79-82 


OTHER RESULTS 


Mildred (Babei Zaharias overcame wea- 
rinos-H, made one stroke lead over Louise 
SuKff-s stand up on final round, won Tam- 
pa Open with 298. Following tournament, 
Mary I-ena Faulk of Thomasville, Ga., low 
amateur with :304, announced she would 
become profc-sttional. 

U.S. pros captured three singles, two 
doubles matches, defeated Canada 17 10 in 
Hopkins International Trophy seric.s at La 
Jolla, Calif. 

HORSE RACING 

Great Captain, a 22-1 long shot, came from 
behind with great stretch drive, upset fa- 
vorerl Poona II by two letigth-s in $29,250 
San Marcos Handicap at Santa Anita, Ar- 
cadia, Calif. 

Boston Doge, unbeaten New England 
colt, sprinted into lead on far turn, outran 
12 promi.>iing Lhree-year-old.s, won by 3’^ 
lengths in six-furlong $'20,050 Hibiscus 
Stakes at Hialeah Park. Fla. Boston Doge's 
time for seventh straight victory was 
1:10 1/5,. second fastest in Hibiscus’ history. 

Forluiialo II, six-year-old French horse, 
fought off Gelinotte in backstretch, came 
on to win $39,000 Prix d’Ameriijue, Eu- 
rope’s top trotting race, at Pari.s. 

HOCKEY 

Montreal Canadiens trounced Toronto 
Maple I>>ars and Chicago Black Hawks in 
three games, regained two-point edge over 
slumping Detroit lied Wings, who dropped 
three of four, in National Hockey League. 

N. V. Hangers beat Detroit, .split pair 
with Boston Bruins, remained in running 
for play-ofl berth. 

BOBSLEDDING 

Fritz Feierabend. veteran Swi.<w bob-sled- 
der who won first world title in 1939, and 
Harry Warhourlon. his brakeman, hurtled 
down twisting mile-long run four times in 
5:33.28, won two-man world championship 
at St. Moritz. U.S. No. 1 team of Dick 
Severino and Bill Williams finished sixth. 


MILEPOSTS 

KON'ORBU Charles F. Chapman. 73, one of 
founders of U.S. Power Squadrons, editor 
of Motor Boating, known a-s "czar of speed- 
boat racing”: awarded 1955 Ole Evinrude 
Award and $1,000 for “lifelong contribu- 
tions to recreational boating.” 


aOaSLEODINO 

STANKY BFNHAM Lake PiKid. N Y . Adiiondaek Club 
4-man ehamcionship, in 4 .47.17 loi 4 heals (new course 
record). Mt Van Hoevenburi run, lake Placid. N.Y 

BOXING 

CHARLIE POWELL, lO-round deasion over Hans Fried- 
rich, heavyweights. Los Angelev 
EARL WALLS. ID-round decision over Jimmy Slade, 
heavyweights. Toronto. 

BOBBY DYKES. 10-round decision over Andy Mayfield, 
middleweiihts. Miami Beach. 

MILO SAVAGE. 10-round decision over Moses Ward, mid- 
dleweights. New York. 

CHARLES HUME2, 9-(ouad KO over Hans StreU. middle- 
weights. Pans, 

KENNY DAVIS. 10-round decision over Ralph Capone. 
iMthciweights. Bulle, Mont. 

BILLY KELLY. 16-tound decision over Sammy McCarthy, 
lor British featherweight title. Bellasl. 

CURLING 

UTICA RINK NO. Cover Gananoque. OnL. 10-8. Mitchell 
Medal. Utica C.C. bonspiel. Utica, N V. 


FDR THE RECORD 

HORSE RACING 

BLUE BUTTERFLY. S23.260 Santa Maria Handicap. 7 I., 
by a neck, in 1 .22. Santa Anita. Arcadia, Calif Jack West- 
rope up. 

SWAPS. $22,900 San Vicenit Slakes. 7 1.. by 3W lengths, 
in 1 ,24. Senia Anite. Atcadie, Calif. Willie Shoemaker up 
BLESSBULL $21,700 Inaugural Handicap. 6 I . by 6 
lengths, in I 09 2/6, Hialeali Pk . Fla. Jack Skelfy up 
MENOLENE $20,400 Jasmine Stakes. 6 I , by 6 lengths, 
in 1 11 2/6. Hieleah Pk., fla. Erie Guerin up. 


ICE SKATING 

JAY HASBROUCK. Newburgh. N.Y.. sr. men's winner 
Middle Atlantic championships, Newburgh, N.Y. 

JOAN RUSSELL. Newburgh, N.Y., V. women's winner. 
Middle Allinlie championships. Newburgh, N.Y. 

SIAN FAIL. Peremount. Calil.. sr. men's Glass A lillt. 
Great Lakes meet. Milwaukee. 

PAT GIBSON. Madison. Wis . si. women's bile. Great 
lakes meet. Milwaukee. 

KEN HENRY. Ch)ci|o. men's Midwest Open, with 130 pis.. 
Detroit. 

JEANNE ROBINSON, Detroit, women's Midwest Open, 
with 120 pis.. Detroit. 


RETIRED Bill Stewart, 59, fiery Nation- 
al League umpire, former baseball, track, 
football, wrestling star, hockey referee and 
manager this Chicago Black Hawks won 
Stanley Cup in 19.38 1 ; after 22 years on Na- 
tional Iveague staff; because he had not been 
promoted to supervisor of umpire.s. 


FIELD TRIALS 

STANTON’S VICTORY. $1,600 Continental Bud Dog 
championship, Quitman. Ga. 

GOLF 

FRANK JUSTIN. Harvard. III., over Frank Edwards 8 
Freeman Darby, in sudden death play-oN. Saa Island sr. 
invitational, Saa Island. Ga 

TONY CERDA. Argentina. Jamaica Opan. with 264, Kings- 
ton, Jamaica. 


DIED Archie Hahn, 74, onetime Big Ten, 
national AAU, Olympic sprint champion, 
University of Virginia track coach il929- 
51': of heart ailment, at Charlottesville, 
Va. Hahn captured 60-, 100-, 200-raeter 
dash title-s in 1904 Olympics, repeated vic- 
tory in 100 in 1906 games. 

blEO— August S. Duesenborg. 75, racing 
car builder: of heart attack, at Camby, Ind. 
Duesenberg’s hand-built cars won Indian- 
apolis Speedway 500-mile races in 1924, 
'25, '27 (sec page 16). 


HOCKEY 

Natl Hockey leigue 

1. Montreal 
W-28 L-I2,T.7 
Pis , 63 

2. Defralt 

W-28,L-16.T-S 
PIS 61 

3. Toronto 

W-20 L-I4,T-14 
PIS. 64 

‘ w“l5. L-18, T-12 
PtS 42 
S. Now York 

W-12.L.24;T.l2 
PtS. 36 
«. Chkogo 

W.8, L-28,T-lO 
PtS. 26 


Toronto Chicago 

6-2 S-3, 5-3 

New York Boston Toronto 

0-2 2-3 1-3. 4-0 

Chicago Montreal Dtitoil 

3-3 2-6 3-1. 0-4 

Detroit New York 

3-2 3-t,(l-2 

Detroit Boston 

2- 0 1-3. 9-0 

Toronto Montreal 

3- 3 3-5, 3-5 


SAILING 

THE FINISTERRE. owned by Carleton Mitchell. Annapo- 
lis. Md.. Ft. Lauderdale-to-Bifflini yacht race, in 12.61.3 
corrected lime. Birruni. B W I. 


SKIING 

ART DEVLIN, Lake Placid, N.Y.. Connectieul Stale jump 
ing Championship, with 218 3 pts . Salisbury. Conn. 
JOHAN ANDERSON, Harvard Univ., USEASA giant slalom. 
Ini 16.7. Wailsheld.Vl. 

CHIHARU ICAYA, Dartmouth College, Victor Constant Tro- 
phy slalom race. In 1 :34.2. Slowe, Vt. 

MARTIN STR0L2. Austria, Alpine combined bile, with 
.60 pis., Stowe, VI. 

CLARENCE HILL. Ishpeming. Mich..Class A lumping lilla. 
Snowflake S.C. fournameni, Weslby, Wis. 

TABLE TENNIS 

MORT FINKELSTEIN. Oklahoma City, over Charles Ran- 
kin, 21-16. 21-12. J9-2I. 21-18. Louisiana man's singles. 
New Orleans. 

LIBBY SKALOVSHY. Oklahoma City, over Matjoiia Rob- 
inson. 21-19. 20-22. 18-21. 21-19, 21-19. Louisiana wom- 
an's singles. New Orleans. 


TENNIS 

EDDIE MOYLAN, Trenton, N.J., over Jean Notl Grindi. 
6-0. 6-2, 6-1. Florida Stale men's singles. Orlando. Fla. 
KAROL FAGEROS, Miami, over Connie Ball, 6-2. 6-3. 
Florida Stale women's singles. Orlando, Fla. 
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SNOW PATROL 

NS- new snow; PO-powder; PP^pecked pow- 
der; HP-hard-packed snow; HB-hard base; 
GR-granuiar; FG-frozen granular; CO-com 
snow; BC-breakable crust; UC* unbreakable 
crus); W-wet; IC-ky condrtioi); BS-bare 
spots; DC-dangerous condition; CL-trail or 
slope closed. 



A late roundup of snow conditions in 

COMPILED BY 

7'/iin HVdH'in ht gins In Itiok like ntit 
irilh pfctilg of snow nrxl goitd ski\ 

FAR WEST: Mr. i AI.IK,: 1'' tin I'l’. 

' liil hati'ls an- In'iiliiiK irallir j:iin« iin'l lill litn-s 



SrtlAR IIOWI,, CAI.fK.. I’l’ -ilirfari. (in •''1 I’lisc. 
Waitinu' tim.- ;.i chair lilt h:.H run us hii;b a- ‘in 

siji AW V \I.I,KY, CAt.lh.: Hc-i -kiinii I*"' ''••i*- 
sc.n, thanks in li lU new I’l’ ..ii 1.- K).'- base. 
Dayiinic temps, :.() .'i,') , .\l„mt Tlio came Iasi 
»v>s*ken'l. Waitint time on chair lilt was only 

t:iii;i.uKi-ss, I-AI.IK.: 1» 12 new I’l’ nil T^MI’ 
nitso. SK\-,: 12 1' I’O nil 72 laise. -Mmut 12'> 

hriiSr'S;,:',:;.'''’ 

rams interruiiieclaslreak of line skiinit.;^ " "H 
l(i;l nr. .\iii.K'huins a must. The Chute iv imM 
..pen hut not skiuhle. Stamlard Sluiuin race.- 
here Jan. lUI. 

s.mil' W . n'n^ii.'. 


erica from a picked group of local skiers 
BILL WALLACE 

■ of r/if bi-sl in Ihf sporl's liistorg. 


S|-\ V\I.I.KY, IIIAIIO; Still excellent. Rase 
from !.•> on valley flonr m .'ll; atnp Haidy. 
M.TA. t'TAH-. Vi SS on till HR -and tlie top 2 
liuhl pnwdcr. rreseni conditions 

i:ys"s>;r' 

St\TA KR. V.MRX.r 21 listhi I’d fell last W 
and skiini; is now nou.l. Midland. Texas, 
Cliih has snow carnival here Jan. 2!'. 

WRST YKI.1,CI\VST<I\K, MOST.; ' l’<) nil Irt I 

Roads are clear. 

12 SS In naike sin 


IVliOWEST: TRltlty l-RAK, -><. PAK.I 10 12 NS 
nn 2 1 ;10. .Skimt' rates excelleni and cl, air lift is 
drawini: ciislnniers from (ivi- ni'a'liy states. 


surfaces hpa\-y. Ski school sei recoril Iasi wis-k- 
end with l.:57.i students. 

ROCKY MTS.: ASl'llN. (dl..; 1 SS on 1' I". 

■ 

MtAi'AiiiiK, I'ol..: •> I’d on 23 HI’, with some 
US in upper l.a.sin. Condiiion.s are fair to uood. 
iiKIlTHorp I',\s.s, roi.-: ^ NS on 211 27 HR, with 
skiini: fair to Kood. Crowds have Ins-n inthi due 


hoVM; mt,. mkh.: Heaviest snowfall in sev- 
en years. 1' ss in 72 imur.s over a M I’l’. has 

■•••vned (rnm*2t»s*tn uL 3 IMf’nn'^i 't'hR. with 

\viiiri:i \( i; Ml'.: .3 I’O on H* HR. There has 
i no wuiimK fur T-har lift. 

thanks u> 3 I new Pd on 2d 12 ha.se. Ta.sche- 
reau r:.ce here Jan. 30. 

I.M- itKAi l•..UT; Maximum depth i.s now .3s. 
with I’f) and flK surface, Winter carnival con- 
City. 


Herk'shire" ^'l'*'.rituin'y"’l here is .3 H I’d on 
1 li Rl. .\i diis Hidite. junior ski camp i;iit 
u tiller wav after shaved ice was blown on siopeK. 
Main area remains closed, n.-edini: I d NS. 

MT. s\nw, V-r.; W.dconie fall nf I I’O nver 


lllr: imoMI.KY. XT.; 1 I’d nil 7 
allendailce last weekend aituiii l< 

MXP niXRIi ci.KS. VT.: .\re!i hu.s I.est liasi- 


' 'tirfaces nn 21 3(i 

1 V- HR I.f ire and VC.. Comparuiivelv lithl erowds 

i‘"'l wait for lifts. 

fUXMOMV. \.U. Rerctlt I’t » made -skiillK tine, 
after cold wave had lumerl tuise rock-hard, 
VdliTii (OWVAY. X.II.: 3 I’d nu 7 lu HR. 

.<chneidcr ski school. 

mii.KN U'. s It.- 2 NSnii 2 loilR M,. re needed 


FISHERMAN’S 

CALENDAR 


A digest of last-minute reports fro 
fishermen and other unreliable sourc 


KEY TO OVMBOLS 

FG- fishing good; FP-fishingfair; 


River lariteniouths dote on lixe shrimp (islt«-d 
at l-lii-G-fin.v lU-ptli, and (Xi if we-.ither warnts. 
dchloekotus' River at Parkers., n’s l.andinst 'I'l 
miles nortli of Tallahas.see. is best hi-i in north 
Florida trv a silver spoon m-iir new t^uincy 
y hri.lKe.^ In .south of .stale, try un- 


named hack-road [mnds -.xh.nn edite of 
(jlades with popper (dtius or lly-rod 


in K"0'l witape, hut de.spite r.iins at sea level ihe 
run.s are slow in huildinv; u|>. Fair calidn-s re- 
ported from (Jninsam. flyster. Punt le.tue, I-it- 




i'n'mosT I,f slaii^'' 


nld-iimers 
•'t.^on i'liit! 


xiKXli'c; .Xcaiuileo charter boats averajrinj; live 
Strikes per trip, with Mxie water close in 'and 
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FIRST BASKETBALL TEAM POSED WITH INVENTOR NAISMITH (IN WHITE SHIRT) ON THE STEPS OF SPRINGFIELD GYMNASIUM IN ISSl 


YESTERDAY 



by GRACE A relative recalls Dr. James Naismith as a preacher without a pastorale. His 

NAISMITH message was basketball, and it has traveled around the world for its inventor 


J AMts Naismith, who was my father- 
in-law, didn’t think of everything. He 
invented the game of basketball in Decem- 
ber, 1891, but it was a while before he real- 
ized that the goals (baskets) should be bot- 
tomless. The early drawing of the game at 
left was made at The School for Christian 
Workers, a YMCA institution at Spring- 
field, Mass. A Japanese student, G. S. Ishi- 
kawa, drew it and it shows a janitor sitting 
atop a ladder, ready to take the ball out of 
the peach-basket and put it back into play. 
Still, Jim was a thinking man. He was a 


Presbyterian minister, a professor and an 
M.D. He had 11 degrees, he told me, in- 
cluding one in Greek and one in music. He 
is, of course, remembered chiefly because 
he originated basketball. But his chief in- 
terest was not in the game itself; it lay in 
the people who played it. This I know be- 
cause I found Jim Naismith ea.sy to talk 
with. He looked like the highly moral— 
but in no sense stuffy — man that he was. 
His blue eyes were kind, with crinkles at 
the corners. He had a heavy mustache, 
which looked prickly. His head was a bit 
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square, as was his stocky, straight body. He had cauli- 
flower ears, squashed from much boxing. 

Jim told me quite a bit about himself. During adoles- 
cence he worked on his uncle’s Ontario farm, driving teams, 
chopping trees and sawing logs. He believed this strenu- 
ous work developed his strong body. His recreation helped, 
too: hunting, hiking through the woods and skating. But 
after five years on the farm, he was dissatisfied with him- 
.self. He wante<l to do for others and he suddenly realized 
he couldn't accomj)lish much in the world without a good 
education. He resolved to finish high school (which he had 
abandoned at the age of 14' and enter McGill University 
at Montreal with a view to becoming a minister. 

By the time he graduated A.B. in 1887 Jim owned the 
hight*st awards given at McGill for all-round gym work. 
After graduation he became McGill’s physical education 
<lirector. thus a.ssuring a source of income while he con- 
tinued his studies. He graduated from the Presbyterian 
Theological College in Montreal in 1890. 

In rh«)se days religion and athletics were an unusual 
comlnnation. A football player named "Drunken” Done- 
gan once call<-<l Jim a sis.sy for studying his Bible instead of 
going out on a spree. Nalsmith promptly knocked him flat. 
However, he was troubled by the rowdyism in sports which 
Donegan exemplified. Jim was 
beginning to wonder whether 
he couhl preach better in a 
gymna-sium than from a pul- 
pit. Sports, he thought, <-ould 
V)e used to help hoy.s from 16 
to 21 who wanted to do things 
and found relatively little to 
do in a good environment. Fi- 
nally, Jim deci<led to forgo a 
pastorale: he would, instead, 
teach clean living through 
sports. For this purp<»se, he 
entered the YMCA school in 
Springfield. 

There he played football 
under Coach .\mos Alonzo 
Stugg, and though he weighed only IfiO he must have made 
an impres.sion. Jim asked Stagg one day why he had been 
put at center. “Jim,” Stagg answered in a serious voice, 
"I play you at center because you can do the meanest 
things in the most gentlemanly way.” 

In school at the time were 18 gentlemen who were the 
despair of the physical education department. They were 
training to bt'come secretaries to YMCA executives, but 
they resisted all exercise which was neither baseball nor 
football, maintaining that the gym work assigned to them 
in winter was an outrageous bore. Because Xaismith had 
casually mentioned that a “new sport for winter” should 
be invented, he was a.sked to take over the recalcitrants 
and invent a sport for them. The challenge was made half 
in je.st, hut Naismith accepted it seriously. He had just 
two weeks in which to produce a solution to a problem 
which two other instructors had found insoluble. 

After trying to adapt footlmll to indoor play and discov- 
ering tliat tackling made it far too rugged a proposition, 
he conceived of a sport in which the ball would be passed 
instead of carried. The game of duck on the rock, in which 
a stone wa.s knocked off a pedestal by throwing another 
stone, had been one of Jim’s favorite childhood pa.stimes. 
RecolltHJlion of it suggested sending the hall toward the 
goal in a high curve. Jim conceived of placing a goal 10 feet 
above the floor at each end of the indoor playing area. 


But what to use for goals? He studied the problem for a 
while and then asked the superintendent of buildings at 
Springfield, a Yankee named Stebbins, to see if he could 
find a couple of boxes about 18 inches square. 

“What for?” Stebbins demanded, not unreasonably. 

“I’m figuring out a game," Jim said, “and I need ihe 
boxes to pul on poles, .so that a large ball can be thrown 
in them." A while later Stebbins returned with two empty 
peach ha.skets. From them the game derived its name. 

Naismith divided his class into teams of nine men. .-^t 
first they resented being experimented with and showed 
no inclination to like his invention. But basketball .soon 
became popular. News of it .spread among Springfield stu- 
dents and faculty and as many a.s 200 sometimes came to 
watch game.s. The secretaries had discovered that trying 
to maneuver a soccer l)all into a peach basket was .surpris- 
ingly enjoyable. Within two years ba.sketb 2 ll spread to 
foreign countries. 

A CHAOTIC mOB SCENE 

Naismilh’s original idea bad been not to limit the num- 
ber of players. At Cornell, however, where Ed Hitch<‘ock 
Jr. introduced the game to his 100 students .simultaneously, 
a chaotic mob scene resulted. In 1895 play was specifically 
limited to five men on each team. 

.■\fler five years at Springfield he went to Denver and 
attended the Gross Medical School, for which he met ex- 
pen.ses by leaching gym classes at the YMC.-\. He teXik a 
position at the University of Kan.sas in 1898 and remained 
there as head of the physical education department over 
40 years. He died N'oveml>er 28, 1989. 

Jim never hehl a pastorate, although in 1988 he was 
called to .McGill Theological Seminary and given the degree 
of Doctor of Divinity. Yet in hi.s life he was always a 
pa.stor. I have by my bedside a small red leather Bible 
which Dr. Naismith and his wife gave my husl)and Jack 
(also a basketball coachi when he was in his teens. Oi\ the 
flyleaf Is the date, .May 7, 1917. .Ml through the Bible are 
underlined pas.sage.s recalling the ideals of Jim Naismith. 
They have become more revealing of his character as I have 
raised hoy.s of my own — his grand-sons— and have grown 
in maturity. And it was typical of Jim that he preai’hed 
one of his occasional sermons, while at Springfield, with 
two shiners earned in a football game. 



OUTDOOR GAME. Complete with ba.sket, wa.s first played at 
Springfield in 1892. Naismith’s pupils were unwilling to restrict 
the "winter game " to winter, and it was later moved indoors. 
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THE READERS TAKE OVER 


THREE CHEERS FOR THE BULL 

Sirs: 

... As I am a member of the Society 
for Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, I 
realize there is nothing we ran do about the 
peoples of other lands, but for Heaven's 
sake, keep this horrible thing out of the 
United States 'SI, Jan. 17 j. 

If you haven't already gues.sed. I and my 
colleagues are hopping mad! If you ever 
have a thing like this in your magazine 
again, we’re going to throw it right out the 
back door! 

THRKK CHEERS FOR THE BULL. 
Incidentally, the bulls are better looking 
than the matadors you selected. 

Mks, Jo .Millbk 

St. I.,ouis 

LOVESICK 

Sirs: 

1 have always wanted to .see a bullfight 
but wondered if my stomach would take it. 
I now know. Thank you for showing me this 
“wonderful and terrible drama" with the 
opportunity of being sick in private. 

Fifty cents says this brings as much mail 
as your first is.sue. Love you anyway. 

Maky Knox Brcmley 

Baltimore 

SPORTS UNILLUSTRATEO 

Sirs: 

1 wish my SpoRTS had been UNlI.LfS- 
TRATEU this week. 

Mrs. Kathryn H. Hammer 
Sumter, S.C. 

ONE FOR THE CONS 

Sirs: 

1 wonder how many letters you will get 
prote.sting the article and pictures on bull- 
fighting. A«ld this to the total. 

Hemingway, with all his noisy heroics, has 
made the sporl popular in this country, but 
it is still disgusting. If your writer had 
treatetl it in his article in a le.ss romantic 
way, I wouldn’t write this letter even 
though I am not interested any longer in a 
magazine that would print such a detailed 
article on sadistic butchery with such ex- 
plicit and technically excellent pictures. 

Grace the bullfighters may have, but 
why all this talk about courage? They 
might get killed, but they are well paid for 
the long odds against that possibility. The 
bulls hone.stly haven’t got a chance, and 
they aren't brave either — they are ju.si built 
that way, 

Bullfighting just isn’t civilized. . . . 

Thomas Turner 

Walpole, N.H. 

• Mail is heavy and nip and tuck pro 
and con.— ED. 

LIFE AND MORE LIFE 

Sirs: 

As Chairman of the Long Distance Run- 
ning Committee of the South Atlantic As- 
.sociation of the .\AU, I have been tempteil 
to tell you of the excellent start you have 
made. 

There was the opening Duel of The Four- 


Minute Men, the very important Tip Thai 
Led to Victory d’ve been looking 

for more like it • and the recent Sporleman 
of the Year. SI has done a good Joh on an 
easily overlooked sport. 

Yet these artii'les did not shake me into 
action. It is Only the Brave that inspires 
this letter. The Hemingway, Lea and Con- 
rad world which was painted no beautifully 
but seemed so remote has come alive in pic- 
tures which demand a chorus of oh's. There 
is life even in the death of the bull. This life 
has put es'en more life into an already 
breathing SI. 

George S. Brown 

Baltimore 

THROWING THE McMULLEN 

Sirs: 

Many thanks for your very fine piece on 
the art of throwing the bull. The pictures 
are terrific. 

Enclo.sed is a photo I had the pleasure 
of taking last summer in the bull ring at 
Tijuana. The matador is Earl Bostrup of 
Brooklyn, and El Toro i.« Joe McMullen of 
Staten Island. 

Mike Koretski 

Brooklyn, N,Y. 



JOE MetVIUtLEN AND EARL BOSTRUP 


KAUFFMAN’S MASTERPIECE 

Sirs: 

Permit me to congratulate you upon 
reading that really great and magnificent 
story Only the Brave in the Jan. 17 issue. 
Needless to say that Kauffman’s photos 
are masterpieces . . . 

H. Fischer 

Chicago 

KAUFFMAN IS NOT FOR BURNING 

Sirs: 

Wore it not for the fact that 1 am making 
an intact collection of copies of your won- 
derful magazine, I should certainly care- 
fully remove the color photo .section Only 
the Brave and burn same. 

No offense intended to your very capa- 
ble photographer Mark Kauflman. The es- 
say and drawings were quite informative 
and very interesting. 

Eari. Latimer 

Toronto 


A GRIPE 

Sirs: 

May I gripe? 

1 don’t cat tamales, don't wear huaraches 
and have not the slightest interest in bulls 
spewing blood. Why increase your Spanish 
circulation; 1 thought this was America's 
magazine. . . . 

R. Guthhidge 
Cache Trip Camp 

Manchester, Vt. 

• Tamalesarean acquired taste.— ED. 

GREAT PIECE, WRONG MAC 

Sirs; 

It was with great pleasure and much 
surprise that I read your article on bull- 
fighting, Only the Brave. I say with great 
pleasure because, since 1 am an aficionado 
imy home is in Madrid, Spain’, I always 
take much interest in anything that is con- 
cerned with hullfighting. I say with much 
surprise because, when 1 first picked up 
your SI i.ssue of January 17 and saw the 
lorrrro and the bull on the cover 1 was 
just about ready to tear the magazine up. 
The reason for my anger was the nerve and 
outrage of somebody putting an article on 
bullfighting in a sports magazine. 

Most Americans do not realize that bull- 
fighting is not a sport but rather a rare 
spectacle— or even better still, a great art. 
You hit it right on the nose when you said 
that to understand bullfighting one must 
have some "special knowledge somewhat 
like the special knowledge one must take 
to the ballet. . . .” For bullfighting is an 
art like ballet, where one does not go to see 
whether the hull gets his man, but rather 
to .see the breathtaking and artistic move- 
ments and actions of the torrero. 

Thanks for a great article in the wrong 
magazine. Even though the article did ap- 
I>ear in a sports magazine, the word "sport" 
was not used on<-e in the whole article. 

Butch Waid 

Hanover, N.H. 

A WAV OF LIFE 

Sirs: 

Your article Only the Brave in the Jan- 
uary 17 ifLsue is to be commended and was 
very good as far as it went. I think that 
one of the things it failed to point out was 
the mass appeal that the bulls hold for the 
people of Spain and Mexico. People of every 
walk of life are drawn to the plaza on Sun- 
day afternoon, by something we here in the 
United States cannot really comprehend — 
it is almost a way of life ami thinking 
passed down through generations. To me 
there is nothing more ten.se, emotional and 
beautiful than a great performance in the 
bull ring. 

Hoping for your continued success. 

Mrs. William Bayne Jr. 
Locust Valley, N.Y. 

AUTHENTIC AND ERRORLESS 

Sirs: 

If accolades are to be heaped by Ameri- 
cans who love the art of bullfighting upon 
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your magazine, allow me to join wnth the 
others. For the first time in a long while 
we have an article written by a man who 
knows his subject matter. It is by far the 
most authentic and errorless presentation 
of the corrida appearing in an American 
magazine in many a long year. . . . 

It is a pleasure to find a magazine of 
your stature doing such a creditable job of 
eilucating and reporting on this .subject. 
Perhaps if I ever gel finished with a book 
I'm writing on Ion loros, there will bo less 
prejudice and the ground 1 tread with thi-s 
.subje<-t will be a lot firmer. Thanks and 
<*ongratulations for a job well done. 

JoEl, I.. Hakkisun 

Beverly Hills, Calif. 

THERE WERE MISTAKES 

Sirs: 

Just read llie bull spread. It was belter 
than most articles like it and. indeed, was 
almost good. The picture of Carlo.s Vera 
on the double page deal labeled “F'aena" is, 
of course, great and worth the price of ad- 
mission alone. 

However, there were mistakes. All pica- 
yune. About, for example, as picayune as 
a man's writing an authoritative piece on 
grouse shooting and saying ‘T brought the 
bird down with my 12 gauge rijii." Pica- 
yune, but enough to tell you he is not an 
authority on shotgun shooting. 

Here are the mistakes that I’ve spotted 
in one read-through: 

A fmini is not a series of linked pa.s.scs. 
Tonda is the word for that. 

Joselito wa.s not killed as he went in for 
the kill. 

The pass is not “por ptcho" but “dc 
small item but as revealing as re- 
ferring to an “inning" as a “chukker." 

Lastly, Dominguin is not a Catalonian 
(from Bari-elonai but was born in Madrid 
on the 9th of December, 1926. 

Barnary Conrad 

San Francisco 

• AJidonado Barnaby (L<i FieMn lira- 
!•«) Conrad is right when he say.s a se- 
rie.s of linked pa.s.ses is a landu, though 
a londo is a part of the/dcnn; de pecho 
is indeed the preferred usage; and Do- 
minguin is a Madrileno. SI did not say 
Jo.selito was killed as he went in for the 
kill, but at the "moment of truth”— a 
"moment” that begins when the mata- 
dor fi.Yes the bull.— ED. 

MORE THAN SUPERFICIAL 

Sirs: 

This article is the first I have seen in any 
American magazine which was accurate in 
all re.spects, and the only one in which the 
author ha,s more than just a superficial 
knowledge of bullfighting. 

1 would also like to say that not only was 
the color work in Mr. Kauffman’s photo- 
graphs great, but also his were the only pic- 
tures I have seen (including my owni to 
give an accurate impre-ssion of the size of a 
bull ring, instead of making it appear twice 
as big as the Yankee Stadium. 

John A. Crant 

Jackson Heights, N.Y. 

LOW GRADE 

Sirs: 

I have never seen anything (|uite as re- 
volting as the article Only Ihr lirnvc which 


appeared in the Jan. 17 is,sue of SI. You 
must he running out of legitimate sports 
material to resort to such low grade subjects 
... or do you recognize the torture and 
slaughter of animals as being a -sport? 

If you ever run across a contest where the 
bull comes out the winner, it would make 
far more interesting reading, with or with- 
out illustrations. 

F'hank G. Drake 

Shaker Heights, Ohio 

• Two famous winning hulls: Civilon, 
a bull of great courage but tender feel- 
ings, whose Ferdinand-like perform- 
ance in Spain won him an honorable 
pardon from the crowd; and Bonito, a 
hull of such unexampled ferocity that 
he. too, was pardoned after goring a 
half dozen horses and as many men in 
Mexico. Very few bulls walk back from 
Swift «& Co. — ED. 

A FIRST LOOK 

Sirs: 

Just finished the Jan. 17 issue of your 
great magazine. 

The bullfight story is really terrific. Thi-s 
must he the first time we have seen in color 
the bullfight from start to finish. . . . 

Brad Sleight 

Seattle 

STRICTLY FOR PACKING HOUSES 

Sirs: 

•Always have enjoyed your magazine but 
do hope we never have to see that so-«-alle<i 
"sport" of butchering the animals in the 
arena again. I can’t imagine enjoying an 
afternoon watching it. That job is still for 
the packing houses. 

Mrs. S. C. BfKGKH 

Dallas Center, Iowa 

BULL SHOOTER 

Sirs: 

Photograjiher Mark KaulTman sure shot 
the bull! 

Leo M. Hammer 

Asheboro, N.C. 

OLE 

Sirs: 

“Olf-" to Sports Illl'strateu. 

Your spectacle Only Ihr Hrace was su- 
perb. This magnificent coverage of the 
most fascinating "sport" in existence to- 
day Is worthy of a standing ovation. 

The photography of Mark Kautfman is 
another credit to the quality of SI. 

Ken Henderson 

St. Louis 

PSYCHIATRIC LEAVE 

Sirs: 

SI has been a real credit to the Luce 
family of magazines .sini-e its first issue, and 
my wife and I have been happy to be 
among its initial subscribers. 

However, I must protest pretty .strongly 
the bullfight deal in the Jan. 17 is.sue. You 
can gel pictures of bulls being ble<l to death 
in the Chicago (or Indianapolis or Dcs 
Moinesi .stockyards. And the copy editor 
who felt that Only the Rravr wa.s the way 
to describe bullfighters land o/in'oiKides) 
should be given olllce leave to see a p.sychi- 
atri-st. Many a brave guy, in many a sport 
and in many a country, would want no 
part of this "sport." Hemingway did well 


with it, too, hut Hemingway at lea.st was 
writing literature. 

Let’s, please, stick to sports — not 
“.sports.” 

. . With gratitude for your good job. 

Donald McLeod Pond 

New York 

PICTURES FOR FRAMING 

Sirs: 

Thank you very much for the splendid 
report on hullfighting. The illustrations 
were particularly fine: however, 1 was more 
than slightly di.sappointed after looking 
very closely not to find an offer to send for 
a set of the pictures suitable for framing 
as you have done with so many other of 
your fine photograph .series. If you feel in 
the future that you can offer a set of these 
pictures for framing plea.se let me know. . . , 
Gordon K. Clement 

Andover, Mas.s. 

• Reader Clement will he notified. 

-p:d. 

A HUMBLE OPINION 

Sirs; 

I'm almost positive that I wouldn’t care 
to sit under the hot sun and watch some- 
one slaughter a bull. But in all fairness to 
your mag, which I am growing to like as 
time goes by, I want to say that the report 
on bullfighting was, in my humble opinion, 
the best-written of any sports article I 
have ever read. 

\V. V. SHOI-LENBEKOER 

Girard, Pa. 

AVERAGE READER 

Sirs; 

Kalamazou’.s "Average Reader” OUlli 
Holi, Jan. 17 probably found the charter 
subscription blank somewhere, His sarcas- 
tic remarks about your wonderful maga- 
zine are certainly out of line. You certainly 
cannot plea-se everyone, but we feel you 
should ignore crude thoughts like his. He 
probably larks the ambition to improve 
his knowledge of sports. Why doesn’t he 
shuffle down to the corner store and ac- 
quire a copy of the latest catalog featuring 
his favorite “single twelve”? This catalog, 
along with an old copy of Hugs Bunny 
should keep him happy until the time rolls 
around for him to dig another can of worms. 

There are times when no one can explain 
why some readers do not like to read about 
more fortunate .sportsmen, or study illus- 
trations of unfamiliar guns and fishing 
tackle. 

Sports Illustrated, with its high edito- 
rial standards, is the most sought after 
sports magazine in the library at our school. 
We have an unusually high scholastic stand- 
ard and such a successful record in sports 
that we find it difficult to make athletic 
schedule.s. 

A poll of the 800 .students on the roster 
of this all-boys’ prep school will iiuickly 
assure you that your magazine is present- 
ing a well-rounded, factual account of 
sports for all sport-smen everywhere. Your 
fairness in publishing “Average Reader’s” 
substandard complaint i.s but one more ex- 
ample of your fairness to everyone. 

We .suggest you keep right on your tar- 
get and file any more letters you get like his 
in that big, round file alongside your edito- 
rial desk. 

John J. Tonssen Jr, 

St. Louis 

Ciinliniifd on next page 
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KEEP IT UP 

Sirs; 

THe letter you publi'shed from "Average 
Reader” brings to mind that there are 
enough outd<ior-type magazines published 
to sink a small battleship. These mostly 
cater to the beagle-and-cane-pole crowd 
and I would like to suggest to "Average 
Reader” that he subscribe to seven or eight 
of those fine magazines and leave yours 
alone if it doesn’t please him. With a few 
exwplions it’s the only wec*kly devoted to 
sports that seems to be written by adults 
for adults. Keep it up. 

D. M. BcR(;f:.'5s Jr. 

Ada, Mich. 

GOODBY, LOIS JAY 

Sirs: 

The Jan. 10 i.ssue has reached me, and 
while I am pleased with most of it, the mis- 
leading caption under the first picture is 
unfortunate. The first lady on the camel is 
n»>t Lois Jay but Jane Hidwell, as I careful- 
ly stated in my caption list. Would it be 
possible t<i print a correction in the next 
issue .somewheres? 

John’ Jay 

Williamstown, Mass. 



• We stand corrected, but the second 
lady is still Barbara McCIurg.— El). 


t'lonal Coursing Association, P.O. Box 
.54.‘l, Abilene, Kansas for its monthly 
Coursing Xetrs which carries breeding 
reports, dogs at stud and dogs for .sale. 
Kan.sas raises more greyhounds than 
any other state. A two-moiiih-old pup 
costs between $100 to .$200, in training 
must be walked three to five miles a 
day in addition to sprints in an open 
field. (IreyhouiuLs are hungry animals, 
consume between two to three pounds 
of mixed horse meat, dog meal and kib- 
bles per day. Racing age starts at 15 
months. Most kennels carry 20 to 25 
greyhounds, are booked at the tracks 
through the Secretary of the track. Ac- 
tual racing expenses for such a kennel 
come to about $150 per week and earn- 
ings to $400, with pups at home and 
the purchase of young dogs an addi- 
tional expen.se. Dog.s retire at four 
or five. Champion dogs have earned 
as much as $50,000 during their life- 
time, but don’t count on retiring on 
their earnings.— ED. 

ACCENT ON MEN 

Sir.'*: 

Three cheers for SI'.s efforts to clean up 
boxing, But three boos for some of the let- 
ters printed in the Jan. .1 issue. Some of 
your readers seem to think that all sport-s- 
wrvtets have "ovetlooked” hoxing's cUrty 
business. That’s unfair to men land you 
can put the stres.s on the word menl like 
Dan Parker anil Jimmy Cannon. 

Martin Brown* 

New York 

• Well-deserved pals on the Parker and 
Cannon backs, which were bent to the 
task before SI was born. — ED. 

JOY THROUGH FUN 

Sirs: 

Dr. Cureton's thesis on Kxrrcisv to Kerp 
Fit makes sense. Rut who in the ’ell nowa- 
days will go through a dull and <lrab rou- 
tine of calisthenics at his home? 

The only method for the aging anil de- 
crepit athlete is recreational sports, projKT- 
ly supervised, such as handball, basketball, 
wrestling, light and heavy bag work, volley 
ball, tennis, golf and squash. These .sports 


offer exercise as well as fun, and it Is only 
through having fun that one enjoys exer- 
cising. Tell me who on SI engage.^ in the 
form of calisthenics as prescribed by Dr. 
Cureton in William White's story? 

Lons I)k FtCHY 

Seaford, N.Y. 

• When SI reaches middle age the staff 
will be polled. — ED. 

RECOMMENDATION 

Sirs: 

My recommendation to other middle- 
aged pot-bellied men Is a fiy rod weighing 
not over four ounces; waders reinforced at 
the seat for meditation; an armload of 
pancakes to be worn inside the belt and a 
reliable automobile to convey one to not 
more than SOO yards of good trout stream 
with ea.sy wading. As to diet: do you recall 
how wonderfully creosote preserves fen<-e 
posts? Well, Scotch whisky is full of it. 

Sharsk (Jrky Hacki-E 

New York 


Sirs: 

In your Jan. 17 iasue — Souudtriick — 
anent referees mugging on TV. I ob.served 
it — last sentence beginning “A day will 
come ... a viewer will charge, fleck, kick, 
etc. croiiclii'd like a sihhovi," 

The underlined I and all my family re- 
sent. Gibbons do not "crouch.” ^Ve arc 
"Hylobates agiles,” literally 

agile wooil-walkers, not "crouchers,” nor 
are we nrangs. siamangs, guenons nor goril- 
las. Suggest you confer ('assell's Xiiluritl 
Ilintory, Vol. I pp. IT. 

Otherwise we are very much pleased 
with your publication. 

J. GinnoNs 

Wilkes Barre, Pu. 

• ('assell’s Xuliiral Ulslonj, Vol. I p. 
75, does offer, it is true, a definitive 
work on gibbons ialth(*ugh it had not 
occurred to us heretofore that this in- 
cluded the Gibbons). It was written, 
however, before the day of the televi- 
sion bill collector. Even a gibbon will 
crouch at the sight of one— despite a 
fact you note in your letter, i.e., that he 
is used to being out on a limb.— ED. 


A MAN ABOUT A DOG 

Sirs: 

Never have I enjoyed reading such a fine 
magazine on sports. I have every Issue of 
yours at home, (’ould you plea.se help me 
with a little information? 

I would like to get into the greyhound 
dog-racing sport but don’t know how to get 
started. Could you tell me where I could 
get some information on wh«*re to buy a 
racing dog, how much they cost, the train- 
ing of one, and other information pertain- 
ing to the sport. 

Wii-i.iAM Jacob 

New York 

• Greyhound racing is not legal in 
New York State, but South Carolina. 
Florida. Oregon, Montana, South Da- 
kota. Arizona. Colorado and Massa- 
chusetts support 29 tracks between 
them. To get started, write the Na- 
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■ ftwindj" Thomat E»kini Ceurlfiy o» Phila<J*lphi» Hineum o( Arl 


"If there’s any extreme form of individualism, it’s ring fighting. You 
wage your own battle all by yourself. No partners, no comrades in there 
with you. Like dying, you fight alone. So consider the prizefighter as a 
spiritual individualist, a solitary soul in travail.’’ 

A rcprtnl •( thl« palming and tnanag*. an haavy papar. lultable far 
framing, it arailabla upan raQUtil. Sand a patfcard la SPORTS 
ILLUSTRATED. Oapt. H. » Rackalalltr Plata. Na» Vork », N. Y. 


Gene Tunney, Arms for Living 
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